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INSTANTES TYRANNI, 


ORE than one or two things that have recently hap- 
pened, including the Southampton, Ayr, and Thanet 
elections, have drawn, or should draw, very serious attention 
to the growing and most mischievous tyranny of fads. A 
week or two ago we showed how an infinitesimal number of 
voters, dexterously manipulated by the advocates of free- 
trade in disease, had prevailed on Government after Govern- 
ment, against the clearest teachings of science, the unanimous 
dictates of experience and common sense, and the soundest 
principles of religion, to let loose on England and on India 
a plague which for some time had been in process of staying. 
But the advocates of the inalienable right of woman to spread 
ilence as she chooses are but a handful, and their success 
is only an illustration of the power of impudence on one side 
inst. weakness and pusillanimity on the other. At pre- 
sent we take in hand a much larger and more formidable 
evil. The mania for temperance, falsely so-called, has for 
many years been accorded the sort of contemptuous toleration 
which is often shown to what seem to be well-intentioned 
and not particularly harmful crazes. It may be frankly 
granted that in itself it stands on a different footing from 
the loathsome lunacy just referred to. Itscomplete triumph 
would be a triumph of folly, a diminution of the harmless 
pleasures of life, a serious inconvenience to financiers, and a 
very unjustifiable restriction on personal freedom ; but that 
isall. Nota little actual harm, though not nearly so much 
as it has become the common cant to assert, does undoubt- 
edly come of immoderate drinking; and, whether actual 
harm comes of it or not, it is also beyond doubt morally, 
theologically, and rationally condemnable. So the temper- 
ance fanatics were allowed their toleration with the usual 
want of foresight. There are some things which, if tolerated, 
are sure to persecute their tolerators, and of such is the 
temperance movement. 

The pitch of incivism—to use a word too convenient not 
to deserve naturalization—to which a fad can drive faddists 
has rarely been better illustrated than in the events of the 
last three or four weeks. We have seen persistent temper- 
ance propaganda achieve the reversal of the verdict of one 
large constituency, play a great part in the reversal of that 
of another, and threaten, at least, to influence a third. The 
result of the Thanet election will not be known till some 
time after we write; but it has been asserted, and not 
contradicted, that a body of six or seven hundred electors 
has been guided in its vote solely by a consideration 
which has absolutely nothing to do with the duty of a voter 
properly understood. Still more remarkable is the lesson 
of the licensing clauses of the Local Government Bill. 
There, to please this faction of avowed bad citizens (for 
there can be no worse citizenship than the preference of a 
private fad to the public good), we saw a powerful Govern- 
ment go out of its way to attempt an unnecessary and 

us administrative change. The bad citizens not 
being satisfied, we have seen the heads of a great party in 
Opposition swallow at a gulp, and without straining, their 
own solemn pledges and the principles of common justice, 
and in consequence of this we have seen further the Govern- 
ment compelled (with no loss to the nation, perhaps, but 
certainly with some loss of credit to itself) to drop its 
attempt to conciliate the irreconcilable. The last few days, 
too, have offered more than one individual and private 
instance of the complete forgetfulness of reason and decency 
which this intoxication of non-intoxication induces in its 
victims. Few men have worked better for the Union or 
borne more abuse in their work for it than Mr. Carne. 
Yet we have had Mr. Cane openly declaring that he is a 
temperance man first and a Unionist afterwards, or, in other 
Words, that he sets his own theory of irregular verbs above 


the life-and-death interests of his country. This is at best, 
it may be said, a logical inconsistency ; but we can produce 
a much more glaring practical one. On Thursday last Sir 
Artuur Biackwoop presided at a meeting, at which reso- 
lutions were passed denouncing the opium trade, the drink 
traffic (with native races, it is true, but that is, as all true 
abstainers would admit, a detail), and the “Government 
“ license of sin” in India. Sir Arruur denounced these 
three practices as “ crimes,” as “sins for which all members 
“ of Christian Churches were responsible.” Now we turn 
to Whitaker's Almanack, and we find that Sir 
Biackwoop is a servant of a Government which is directly 
responsible for the first and third of these practices, and we 
find that he receives 2,oool. a year froma revenue which is 
very largely made up of profits from drink traffic, not, in- 
deed, with native races, but with Englishmen. It might have 
been thought that a Government servant was bound not to 
denounce “ Government practices”; that, if he thought 
them “ crimes ” and “ sins,” he should shake off, not merely 
the dust, but the comfortable thick clay of 2,o00/. a year 
which he is accumulating in the service of Satan. But, 
apparently, Sir ArraurR Biackwoop, unless there are two 
pillars in the Evangelical party of that name, is not of this 
severe consistency. He makes the best of both worlds. He 
denounces, and eke he draws. 

We find, we confess, but little fault with him, and we do 
not think his conduct one whit more blamable than the 
conduct of those who, not being servants of Government, 
but only English citizens, prostitute their civic privileges to 
the service of a foolish, an irreligious, and to a great extent 
a mischievous, fad. What we desire to do is to call serious 
attention, if it be not too late, to the dangerous tyranny 
which has been allowed to invade English social and 
political life. Fortunately, though the number of the 
enemy is much larger than in the case of the Con- 
— Diseases —_ the forces available for resistance 
are also incomparably stronger. By far the r of 
the nation has not yet bowed the knee Ay i of 
temperance, and though temperance advocates are at least 
as reckless as our modern wntori or plague-disseminators, 
they cannot bring against their foes the same disgraceful 
calumnies as these can. But it is quite time that the 
organized nuisance were met by some organized remedy. No 
body of persons is more open to public opinion than the 
upper clergy of the Church of England, and it is time that 
pressure were put on bishops and dignitaries to make them 
abandon the scandalous coquetting with the temperance 
mania, of which too many of them have recently been 
guilty. The co us words of the Indian Commander- 
in-Chief the other day ought to be echoed through the army 
by all officers who hate cant. Employers of labour can dis- 
courage by all legitimate means, though of course not by the 
boycotting which total abstainers practise, the spread of the 
disease among their workmen. All those who have the 
control of moral training can inculcate the truth that, while 
drunkenness is a bad thing, total abstinence is not a good 
one, and the forcing of total abstinence on others is as bad 
as drunkenness itself. The general public can refuse to 
support institutions which substitute childish and unhealthy 
restraint for rational liberty. Above all, it is in the power 
of the majority of electors to free candidates from the odious 
and degrading tyranny to which they are at present sub- 
jected. It is as patriotic to refuse to vote for a man who 
sets fad above country as it is unpatriotic to refuse to 
vote for a man who sets country above fad. The genus 
candidate is not in itself avid of pledges; and as soon as 
the mass of constituencies decide to be no longer dictated 
to by a small faction of maniacs, the strength of the evil 
will be broken at once. In no place in the United Kingdom, 
probably, could a temperance candidate triumph with only 
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temperance votes, and a general understanding on both 
sides would very soon make the temperance card a sure 
losing one, instead of a possible trump to any player who 
does not mind foul play. There ought to be the less diffi- 
culty about this because the very events which we have 
been discussing have shown to both sides what rotten reeds 
the temperance vote and the temperance candidates are. 
For the present it pleases them to qualify their water 
with Home Rule, but both Mr. Parnett and Mr. GLADSTONE 
(who, whatever else be thought of them, are at least prac- 
tised Parliamentary managers) know that this alliance is 
perfectly untrustworthy. The whole strength of these public 
curses lies in the lazy good-nature of the great stupid public, 
which is partly deceived by the respectability of ostensible 
motive, and partly too indolent to thwart anybody who is 
determined and unscrupulous. But even this public, if it 
looks at such things as the Registration of Clubs Bill, to 
which Lord Wemyss called attention the other day, may 
convince itself that very unpleasant times are in store for it, 
if it does not knock the temperance old-man-of-the-sea’s brains 
out for him at once. If itis to be solemnly declared that 
it is expedient “to regulate” by law “the proceedings of 
“ persons associating themselves for purposes of social in- 
“ tercourse and recreation,” the venerable delusions that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle and that this is a free 
country had better be got rid of at once. 


ARMY MANAGEMENT. 


T is not to be expected that last week’s talk on Mr. 
Hansury's motion will have a better fate than usually 
befalls discussions on military management in Committee of 
Supply. Unquestionably it will go down to the dead in the 
files of old newspapers, where lie entombed the reports of 
sermons, as the Bishop of PererBoroven has explained. 
And yet it deserved to be printed apart, with a commentary. 
Not that the matter or form of the discussion was par- 
ticularly good. The speakers were as inconclusive and 
straggling as they are wont to be in Committee, and the 
facts were only sufficiently brought out to show that they 
were discreditable. With Mr. Hansury’s own speech there 
is no fault to be found. It told a tale of certain mis- 
management and possible dishonesty plainly enough, but 
from the moment he finished the talk straggled off, according 
to precedent, into official platitude and unofficial fog. In 
the present state of the evidence it is as good as useless 
to discuss the worth or worthlessness of what was said for 
or against Colonels BarrincTon and Rawystey or Captain 
Piunkett, who “ was frightfully unpopular.” It is enough 
that the following facts are accepted as proved by the 
War Office itself. Officers of proved incompetence have 
been appointed to do work they had not been trained to, 
after failure in other places. An old firm, which had long 
supplied Government, has been, for reasons good, struck oif 
the list of contractors. A man who had been in their 
employ, or was in some other way connected with them, has 
been engaged as a Government viewer. In this capacity he 
favoured his old friends unduly, and passed bad work. He 
is still in Government employ. Two old servants in the 
Store Department who were employed as viewers at a pinch, 
and did their work very well, were set aside in favour of an 
outsider, brought in by this very man. When on their evi- 
dence—given on very intelligible motives, perhaps, but 
proved to be sound—the Government took action to amend 
certain scandals, it found nobody to punish except the con- 
tractors and a Sergeant HAwK1ns, a very subordinate person. 
It does not seem that the higher officials under whose noses 
the mischief went on have been a penny the worse for it. 
Though they allowed bad stores to be passed, it has not been 
imputed to them. All Mr. Srannore has to say is that it 
all happened a long time ago and before his day. Now it is 
otherwise, and there are more viewers, which makes us 
quite safe, 

Really we do not hear the assurance with any considerable 
confidence. The whole story is a pretty illustration of what 
comes of the practice of laying all upon “ the system.” Ifa 
few years ago, while the bad stores were being actually 

, ® man had questioned the Government as to what 
it was doing to. secure a good supply, he would have 
been told that the firms dealing with Government were 
of high respectability ; that there were viewers and re- 
sponsible officials whose competence and honesty were not 
to be doubted ; and, finally, of course, that Her Maszsty’s 


Ministers must be responsible—a statement to which the 
Ministerial mind can seeno answer. It would have sounded 
very well in 1885; and yet we now know that firms of the 
highest respectability were earning loss of their place on the 
list of contractors, that viewers were passing bad goods, that 
competent officials were being hoodwinked, and that respon- 
sible Ministers were unable to prevent the waste of public 
money. The story moves the unoflicial mind to ask two 
questions. First, what guarantee have we that more viewers 
means better viewers, or that a few changes of places and 
titles under the name of reorganization will make it sure. 
that superior officials will not, from want of knowledge, 
allow inferior to misconduct themselves? The second is. 
what does the word responsibility mean? It certainly 
cannot be from mere want of officials that bad stores are 
passed. Indeed, it is acknowledged that they were passed 
corruptly by inferiors and ignorantly by superiors. We 
fail to see why the appointment of a few more hands should 
make this impossible in future. As for the second question, 
it is a standing puzzle. Responsibility we take to mean 
liability to punishment for misconduct or incompetence, 
But nobody has been punished except the irresponsible con- 
tractors, and even they have not had to stand an action for 
breach of contract. To the Ministers of the day it is 
notorious that their mismanagement has done no visible 
harm. Now, as long as human nature remains in its 
present corrupt and fallen state, we know that there can 


_be no absolute security against stupidity, ignorance, and 
dishonesty; but some relative security may be obtained. 


Neither is it difficult to see how to obtain it. The obvious. 
method is to make responsibility real. When somebody has 
been smartly punished for incompetence, others who know 
nothing about the work will be less ready to take the post— 
or will take care to acquire the necessary knowledge. It is 
beyond dispute that much technical work has been, and for 
all we know to the contrary still is, superintended by gentle- 
men very ignorant of its nature. Such superintendence is 
no better than a sham. Sir W. Marriort, profiting by 
recent experience, deprecates any imitation of the justice 
of the Cadi which kills somebody at random whenever 
a crime has been committed. The Cadi is not a model 
to follow; but really when bad stores have been passed 
through the neglect of the official whose duty it is to 
test them, it is not so hard to find who ought to eat 
stick. There is, however, a higher responsibility which it is 
most desirable to bring home. It is the responsibility con- 
tinually pleaded by Ministers in the full knowledge that the 
word has no real meaning for them. Lord Wotsetey has 
just explained to the Select Committee on Army Estimates 
how Ministers who are bound to think of the efficiency of 
the Army Reserve have seriously risked it in order to save 
a little money. Will any of them be called to account for 
the mischief which may ensue? Mr. Srannoprs, also, ex- 
cused the passing of bad stores in 1885 and 1886 by saying 
that, the supply having fallen very low, it had to be 
made up at a pinch so hurriedly that the viewers were 
overworked and could not do their duty properly. We 
do not think that this excuses the oilicial who ought 
to have refused to certify to the quality of goods which 
he had not examined. But, no doubt, the great sinners 
were the Ministers who allowed the stores to be de- 
pleted. None of them have been called to account, that 
we know of. After all our chopping and changing, all 
our rummagings, rearrangings, and reorganizations, there 
is no security that exactly the same kind of mismanage- 
ment may not be committed again, with equally bad 
effects. To take an example, of which Mr. Srannors 
will feel the full foree—when the reduction of the Royal 
Horse Artillery is shown by experiment, as it has already 
been amply shown by argument, to be a gross blunder, will 
Mr. Srannore have to answer for it? Certainly not, unless 
our practice undergoes a wholesome change very briefly. 
Now this is the cause of mismanagement, false economy, and 
waste, which we wish to see changed by a telling example. 
When Ministers have been taught that they may some day 
pay smartly for having sacrificed the efficiency of the army 
in order to tide over a Parliamentary difficulty, they will 
begin to bethink themselves. The spread of that conviction 
would be worth a wilderness of reorganizations. There isno 
fear that we should fall into the mistake of the Cadi, and 
hang an innocent passer-by. There is no doubt as to who 
the offenders are, 


Lord WotseEtey’s evidence before the Select Committee 
is full of instances of the unmilitary management of 
our army. Some of his opinions are to be received 
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with caution. Few who do not look merely at the sol- 
dier’s training, or who have not unworthy motives of a 
political nature, will agree with him in wishing to see all 
garrisons withdrawn from great towns. The Home Office, 
which has always opposed any such suggestion, could give 
very good reasons, drawn from the history of the Northern 
manufacturing towns within the last ten years, and of 
London itself within the last two, for preferring to keep 
@ military force within easy call of the civil authorities. 
Even the apparently useless retention of a cavalry regiment 
at Brighton may be justified by the argument he himself 
uses to defend handsome uniforms. It tends to make the 
service popular, which is an important consideration in a 
volunteer army. But everybody must agree with the 
Adjutant-General in condemning the folly which leaves the 
reserve men without practice to keep wp their drill. In 
order to avoid a little expense for pay and rations, the War 
Office has refused to call the reserve men out for a few days’ 

It will not even allow them to qualify with a 


' rly drill. 
Volunteer battalion, because this would slightly increase 


the capitation-grant. A little money is saved, but the 
value of the first reserve is seriously lessened. No military 
experience is required to convince any man that four or five 
years’ want of drill will make an infantry soldier rusty and 
a cavalry man very rusty indeed. By leaving the men the 
option of coming into barracks in winter, or practising with 
the Militia or Volunteers, this might be avoided, and some 
good might be done to the form of the Second Reserve. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


! by contest for the Presidency between the two great 
American parties is now about to commence. The 
result will depend on the course which may be followed by 
body of seceders from the Republican party, whose position 
in some respects resembles that of the Liberal-Unionists of 
England. The comparison must not be pushed too far, 
inasmuch as neither the Constitution of the United States 
nor the national existence is exposed to any present danger ; 
but Mr, CLEvELAND’s Republican supporters dissent on ques- 
tions of principle from the policy and practice of their former 
leaders. At the election of 1884, Mr. CLEVELAND was pre- 
ferred to Mr. Barve as the representative of upright and 
honest administration. The great mass on both sides voted 
with their respective parties; and Mr. Brarine’s thorough- 
going adherents were the more enthusiastic in his cause on 
the ground of his mastery of political organization. A more 
legitimate ground of preference consisted in his undoubted 
ability, and especially in his popular eloquence. The most 
conscientious Republicans only objected to his nomination 
because they were resolved to check the progress of cor- 
ruption. Some of them may also have been repelled by the 
obstinate devotion of the party to the irrational cause of 
commercial protection ; but the contest mainly turned on 
the question of Civil Service Reform. Mr. Biaive was 
the ablest and most skilful practitioner of the arts which, in 
General Jackson’s words, appropriate the spoils to the 
victor. Mr. Cievetanp held, on the contrary, that clerks 
and postmasters should be appointed and promoted for their 
honesty and capacity, and not because they professed to 
belong to any political party. The struggle was severe, and 
the success of the Democratic candidate excited some sur- 
prise. The Republicans had been in power for a quarter of 
a century, and all the posts in the Civil Service were 
occupied by their — ns; but the feeling, especially in 
the Btate af New York, against the established pron. of 
patronage was strong enough to bring the Democrats into 
office. Since that time the party which has been dominant 
for the time has probably received more than its pro- 
acer share of employment; but, on the whole, Mr. 
ELAND’s consistency and impartiality have been gene- 
rally recognized. 
It would seem that the Democrats are, as might be expected, 
anxious to let the present contest turn on the issues which 
were four years ago decided in their favour. In his reply to the 
Notification Committee of the Democratic Convention Mr. 
CLEVELAND referred with marked emphasis to “ the abuses 
“and extravagances which had,” he says, before his term of 
office, “crept into the management of public affairs.” “I 
“knew then something of the bitterness of partisan ob- 
“ struction, but did not know how bitter, shameless, and 
“ reckless it could be.” It may be perhaps in conformity 
with precedent that a candidate in acknowledging his 


nomination abstains from discussing political questions ; but 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s reticence does not extend to the discharge 
of administrative duties, which forms his principal claim to 
the confidence of his countrymen. It is true that the 
Democratic platform, as framed at the St. Louis Convention, 
is almost as strictly confined to inoffensive commonplaces ; 
but Mr. Crevetanp had the opportunity of commenting 
on the voluminous creed which was propounded by the 
Republicans at Chicago, He is perhaps well advised in 
saying nothing on the dangerous question of a reform 
of the tariff, His own leaning has been plainly indicated 
in his recent Message to Congress; but no party, or 
powerful section of a party, is yet bold enough to profess 
a belief in the doctrine of Free-trade. The Republicans, 
who express their opinions in the strongest and plainest 
language, have in this matter a great advantage over their 
adversaries. The Republican platform pledges the party 
in the fi ture as well as in the present to the sacred cause of 
Protection. Mr. Buartne, who, notwithstanding his recent 
failure, is still the chief spokesman of the party, is excited to 
more than ordinary enthusiasm when he idealizes monopoly 
and the officious interference of the Legislature with private 
transactions. Mr. CLEveLanp’s modest proposal to reduce 
taxation to the amount required for the public service, 
while it suggests a doubt as to his Protectionist orthodoxy, 
evokes no active sympathy even on the part of those who 
approve his policy. It may be hoped that he will succeed 
in concentrating the attention of doubtful voters on purity 
of administration. If he is at some disadvantage through 
the indefinite character of his fiscal policy, he may perhaps 
derive a certain amount of strength from his comparative 
personal celebrity. No one out of America, and not many 
American citizens, ever heard of Mr. Harrison before he 
was nominated as Republican candidate for the Presidency. 
The fact that he is grandson to a former, and almost for- 
gotten, President, who held office for six weeks, has perhaps 
less to do with his nomination than the total absence of any 
other claim to the highest dignity. 


Except in the rare instances of.a unanimous choice, the 
proceedings of nominating Conventions are much more 
amusing, if not more interesting, than the final trial of 
strength between the parties. Scarcely any foreigner would 
presume to understand the motives which determine the 
ultimate result of perhaps a dozen ballots. The disinterested 
spectator finds himself hopelessly puzzled by the progress of 
a game conducted according to rules which are to him an 
impenetrable secret. If he is acute and observant, he dimly 
perceives in the later stages of the game a Tarquin-like 
process of cutting off the highest heads. Distinguished 
candidates are obnoxious to jealousy and sometimes to re- 
sentment ; but at the beginning of the game they sometimes 
seem to enjoy a provisional preference. Mr. Suzrman, who 
was the best known of the candidates if Mr. Biarne was 
excluded from the list, stood for two or three days at the 
head of the poll. His majority rather increased than 
diminished ; but, as soon as it reached a certain point, the 
experts who regulate the play decided, like military umpires 
at a sham-fight, that SHerMAN was out of the game. There 
was another element of uncertainty in the struggle in 
addition to the ordinary disadvantage which attends con- 
spicuous candidates. In this instance the claims of notoriet 
were brought into sharp collision with the preference which 
is habitually awarded to inoffensive obscurity. Though 
Mr. Buarve’s name was seldom mentioned, he was the 
more thought of, and a well-organized band of election 
managers was all the time mancuvring to secure his 
nomination. In the early ballots he had ten or twelve 
votes out of six or seven hundred ; but his isans were 
not discouraged by divisions which they had probably 
arranged. Mr. SHerman’s and Mr. Depew’s names were per- 
haps understood to mean Mr, Biarne; and it was hoped 
that the Republican “ Henry of Navarre,” as his admirers 
call him, after the hero of Macautay’s ballad, would profit 
by a practical demonstration that none of his competitors 
could win. Little attention was paid to Mr. Biarye’s re- 
peated disclaimers of any desire for nomination. His pro- 
tests probably meant that he was not disposed to run the 
risk of defeat; but his telegraphic messages proved that he 
would serve if he were unanimously chosen. On the last 
day, after all SS candidates, with the exception 
of Mr. Biarve, been eliminated, his supporters seem to 
have thought that, if his name were suddenly proposed to 
the Convention, he would cause what is called in the 
language of Conventions a “stampede.” In other words, 
he was in a moment of surprise to be chosen by accla- 
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mation ; but the propounders of the scheme found that 
they were not a majority. The rest of the delegates, 
with a loyal resolution to obey the instructions of their 
constituents, held that it was their duty to nominate a 
candidate who was likely to win, and that Mr. Biatne 
would not satisfy the condition. Accordingly, they resolved, 
after a consultation, that Mr. Harrison should be chosen, 
apparently because, being almost wholly unknown, he was 
less exposed than any of his competitors to envy or ill will. 
_If he is elected he will furnish a second instance of the 
selection of two Presidents from the same family. The pre- 
cedent of the two Apamses has not hitherto been followed ; 
but there is no reason why such a pedigree should operate as 
a disqualification. Mr. Harrison has held some considerable 
posts, and in the war he served with credit, and attained 
the rank of a brigadier-general of volunteers. He will 
receive the votes of all who would have supported Mr. 
Buarng, and the dissentient Republicans cannot allege that 
he is identified with the cause of corruption. 

The Republican platform or programme is unusually 
long, and it is ostentatiously patriotic. The PresiDENT is 
attacked for his alleged surrender of the fisheries, which 
consisted of his acceptance of large concessions made, with 
the assent of the Canadian Government, by the English 
Commissioners. There is, in the Republican as in the 
Democratic platform, an ungracious and officious declaration 
of sympathy with the policy of Mr. Guapstone and Mr. 
ParneELt. The Republican appeal to the Irish voters is 
somewhat more candid than the rival declaration, because 
it is combined with professions of hostility to England in the 
matter of the fisheries. The friends of the Union have 
never disputed the existence of sympathy between their 
domestic and their foreign ill-wishers. The implied threat 
would be more formidable if unfriendly language were 
eae addressed to those who purport to be its objects. 

t is certain that the offensive paragraphs are mainly ad- 


dressed to Irish voters. It is not at present known whether 


thealliesof the Irish Nationalists willsupport Mr. CLEVELAND 
or Mr. Harrison. Their prejudices are not likely to 
incline them to the cause of electoral purity; but, on the 
other hand, they have hitherto been allied with the 
Democrats, and it is not known that the organization has 
been dissolved. Mr. Buarye has courted the Irish with per- 
severance and perhaps with success, but it is doubtful 
whether he can transfer their votes from himself to Mr. 
Harrison. The significance of a Presidential election is 
— exaggerated in the estimation of foreigners. The 

resident cannot legislate, except negatively by means of 
his veto, His internal administration only concerns his 
own countrymen, and in the conduct of external affairs he 
is directed and controlled by the Senate. Mr. Harrison, 
though he has not thus far achieved fame, may probably, 
like many of his less-known predecessors, rise to his situa- 
tion if he is elected. Mr. GarrreLp and Mr. Artur both 
acquired a reputation as Presidents. Mr. Hayes was, as a 
=, of a similar rank. When the Irish vote is no 
onger needed, the President of the time will probably 
cultivate friendly relations with England. 


THE FUNCTION OF CATS. 


A MERCIFUL Providence is metaphorically said to 
have made the back of the domestic cat exceedi 

broad, in exquisite adaptation to the moral load which that 
anatomical structure has to carry. We all know that most 
fires are due to cats. Cats are culpably careless in the use 
of matches. Even Messrs. Bryant & May have scarcely 
been able, by their excellent and ingenious invention, to 
correct the influences of feline rashness. It is a far too 
common thing for a cat, after lighting a cigar, to throw a 
wax vesta or a deadly fusee upon the carpet or the bare 
boards. These animals will leave candles in immediate 
proximity to curtains, and forget all about them in an ex- 
citing chase after mice that have as much right to live as 
themselves. A cat has been known to turn on the gas, 
and then, hearing a scratching behind the wainscot, 
to become absorbed for half an hour before applying 
the flame, with consequences which can be imagined, and, 
therefore, if Mr. Henry James will on us for saying so, 
need not be described. Cats, too, are addicted to the per- 
nicious practice of smoking in bed, ially Persian cats, 
who cannot otherwise perform their allotted task of read- 
ing through the Arabian Nights twice a year. Now, as it 


is notorious that no cat will endure a cover to his pipe, we 
need not point out the great dangers we are in by this un- 
happy levity. But there is really no end to the responsi- 
bility of cats, who are without any sense of shame, and 
appear to be most imperfectly acquainted with the laws 
which govern the ignition of inflammable bodies. How 
many fires they cause in London from January to December 
Captain Suaw alone knows. It is only necessary to mention 
their too familiar habit of saving themselves trouble by 
carrying hot coals in a shovel from one room to another ; 
for on this occasion we may avoid the painful topic. 
of the frauds which they too often perpetrate at the 
expense of insurance Companies. When all these things 
are taken into consideration, we need not wonder, however 
deeply we may be grieved, at the number of fires whose 
origin is assigned in official reports to the agency of these 
noxious and ubiquitous quadrupeds. But we may venture 
to express our regret that Captain Suaw should have 
omitted all mention of them in the learned disquisition on 
fires which he has contributed to Murray's Magazine for 
July. Cats are a powerful interest, and in the prevailing 
flabbiness of public opinion few have the moral courage to 
speak the truth about them. 

Excellent is the spirit of Dr. Low, an officer of the 
Local Government Board, who merits the respect and grati- 
tude of the whole community for having brought out the 
facts about cats without flinching. No cat, after the pub- 
lication of Dr. Low’s memorandum, can shelter himself 
behind the miserable plea of ignorance from the duty of at 
once answering the charge that, whatever may be his re- 
creations and amusements, his serious business in life is 
the spread of diphtheria. It is the more courageous in 
Dr. Low to state this because certain Irish-American 
eats are more than suspected of having attempted to 
blow up the premises of the Local Government Board 
with dynamite about five years ago. Undeterred by these 
lucid memories, Dr. Low charges into the ranks of our 
feline tyrants with desperate determination. He accuses 
them, not by insinuation or innuendo, but in plain and 
unmistakable terms, of having caused an epidemic of 
diphtheria at Ealing. The method in which this detestable 
plot was carried out is truly diabolical. A number of asso- 
ciated cats, whom Dr. Low, for obvious reasons, abstains 
from naming, conspired to eat the remnants of the food, and 
drink the remainder of the milk, which had been served to 
diphtheritic patients. Thus primed for their horrible work, 
they selected a number of healthy children, with whom they 
began to play. The children were particularly attentive to 
the cats, because the cats appeared to be unwell. Such is the 
lot of children, who never tease animals, though animals 
are constantly teasing them. We draw a veil over the 
sequel, merely remarking that Dr. Low, as becomes his high 
position, has no doubt that the children were infected in 
this precise way. The Standard treats the painful subject 
in a reprehensibly frivolous spirit, even suggesting that 
cabs, railway carri bank-notes, and library books are as 
bad as cats. The germs of infection are, it is to be feared, 
everywhere, and life would become impossible if we were 
always speculating on the chances of coming within the 

p of disease. Meanwhile it is desirable that criminal 
cats should be brought to justice, and that contaminated 
articles—edible, potable, or otherwise—should be destroyed. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


GoME alarm was caused by a positive and inaccurate 
statement that the Government bad resolved to treat 
the construction of the Channel Tunnel as an open question. 
It is satisfactory to find that Sir Epwarp Warkn’s chief 
convert is not Lord Satispury, but Mr. Guapstong. By a 
curious coincidence Sir Epwarp WarTKIN was absent from 
the division on Tuesday. It is true that some statesmen 
of authority, including the late and the present Earl of 
Derby, have given a more or less definite approval to 
Sir Epwarp WarkIn’s speculation; but every intelligent 
Englishman is as competent as the most experienced 
Minister to appreciate the arguments for and against the 
scheme. In favour of the project it is alleged that the 
proposed outlay will be profitable to the undertakers. The 
chief promoter is undoubtedly a capable judge of capital, 
expenditure, and of traffic; but he has observed a curious 
silence on the commercial question. Sir Epwarp WatKIN 
must appreciate at their true value the sentimental con- 
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siderations which are suggested for the benefit, not of 
intending shareholders, but of philanthropic enthusiasts 
and simpletons. That the conversion of Great Britain 
from an island to a peninsula would stimulate reciprocal 

will between France and England is one of those 
propositions which, though they may influence votes, are 
not noticed by serious disputants. France and Germany 
are not at present united by feelings of attachment and 
sympathy, though they have no Channel between them. 
Trade between England and France has in modern times, 
through the employment of steam and the improvement of 
ships and harbours, and, above all, in consequence of the 
introduction of railways on both sides of the Channel, re- 
ceived a far greater extension of facilities than any addi- 
tional accommodation which could be supplied by a Tunnel. 
If the express goods trains in France were accelerated to 
the English rate of speed, more time would be saved than 
by the avoidance of transhipment. A more liberal French 
tariff would, without cost or trouble, increase the trade 
between the countries more abundantly than any mechanical 
improvement. Yet all these actual or possible changes have 
in no degree diminished the acrimonious feeling which the 
French have inherited from former generations. A French 
admiral of high rank has announced that, in case of war, 
Brighton and Eastbourne and all the open towns on the 
English coast would be bombarded, on the ground that 
England is too odious to be entitled to the benefits of 
international law and usage. 


The commercial advantages of the Tunnel'need neither 
be disputed nor admitted ; but the importance of pecuniary 

in is incommensurable with even a remote risk of national 

ger. The reasons against the enterprise are conclusive, 
unless they can be exhaustively refuted. England has 
by deliberate choice determined to remain virtually un- 
armed, while the Continent is organized as a series of 
camps, occupied by vast regular armies. The conscrip- 
tion, which alone could make this isiand invulnerable, will 
neither be adopted nor even seriously proposed. The con- 
sequence is that nothing but the narrow seas and the navy 
stand between this country and an irresistible invasion. 
When the population of France was double that of 
England, it was only at distant intervals that the possible 
landing of a French army caused serious alarm. The 
United Kingdom will soon be as populous as France, but 
the regular French army is tenfold larger than the Eng- 
lish, Even at the beginning of the current century the 
best professional judges of military affairs believed that, 
if Napotreon could have landed with 100,000 men, he 
would have occupied London, and perhaps conquered Eng- 
land. It is true that, including militia and Volunteers, 
there were a million of Englishmen under arms; but 
the contingent of regular soldiers was comparatively insig- 
nificant. The fatal objection to a Channel Tunnel is 
that it would in certain circumstances provide a highway 
by which an invading French army might receive unlimited 
reinforcements. It would also secure the undisturbed 
retreat which might otherwise be intercepted by the English 
fleet. The chance of being cut off from his communications 
was the greatest danger which NapoLeon can have appre- 
hended, The existence of a Tunnel would have supplied a 
motive for incurring a temporary hazard of isolation. He 
may have been justified in his belief that the invasion would 
become practicable if he could command the Channel for a 
few hours; but he must have foreseen that he would be 
separated from his base of operations. He probably intended 
to march straight upon London, but the existence of a 
Tunnel would have diverted his attack to Dover. The 
fortress, however strong, would not be impregnable, and the 
invader who might take the place would be master of 


England. 

It may be answered that before an invading army could 
have landed, the northern end of the Tunnel would be 
destroyed ; but the restoration of a free passage would be 
the work of a short time, perhaps of a few days. Sir 
Epwarp Warkin says that it could be flooded in three 
minutes, and a dry again in three months, A 
French general in occupation of the ground could well 
afford to wait for a longer time. It is not even certain 
that the most obvious precaution would be taken. Per- 
haps demagogues and effeminate peacemongers would 
protest against a hasty measure, which might, as they would 
contend, be a provocation to France. It is probable, but 
not certain, that the independence and existence of the 
nation would be regarded as paramount to minor con- 
sid ti 


In practice it might perhaps matter little 


whether the advance of an enemy would be delayed by a 
temporary interruption of his future thoroughfare. When 
the difficulty was eventually overcome, he would have only 
to deal with two or three regular corps d’armée and with a 
crowd of half-trained troops. The English fleet would be 
useless against an enemy in possession of both shores of the 
Channel and of the connecting passage. Even if the amount 
of danger is exaggerated by alarmists,a greater or a less 
chance of national ruin would be equally inadmissible. It 
is enough to know that England would be at the mercy of 
an invader who had by any means got possession of the 
Tunnel. The possible contingency will be gladly recognized 
by at least one section of politicians. Irish Nationalists 
will not conceal their approval of a scheme which would 
open a road to a foreign enemy. English sedition would be 
less violent or less outspoken ; but it may be remembered 
that when the French army of invasion was quartered at 
Boulogne, Fox declared that he would not aid in any defen- 
sive measures, because he saw no reason for preferring the 
despotism of Georce ILI. to the despotism of Bonaparte. 
It is not likely that party passion would at the present find 
so cynical an expression ; but in the calculation of political 
possibilities, as in the discussion of material conditions of 
warfare, even remote dangers should be taken into considera- 
tion if they might in certain contingencies be fatal. 


The capture of the English end of the Tunnel by an in- 
vading enemy is not the only method by which he might 
take advantage of its construction. A country which is 
dependent on the importation of food from abroad is liable, 
if it loses the command of the sea, to be starved into 
submission. It is true that the maritime resources of 
England are almost incalculable; nor is it suggested that 
they would be insufficient for the defence of trade, ax 
well as of the coasts and harbours of the kingdom ; 
but in this case also a prudent Government will refuse 
to incur any risk which may be prevented. The pos- 
session of Dover would certainly be a condition of any 
treaty which might be dictated by a victorious enemy. 
To the objection that food might be imported in neutral 
vessels, it is a sufficient answer that a Power which was 
dominant at sea would pay little respect to the Declaration 
of Paris, or to any other restriction of its hostile policy. 
The French in Tonquin declared that rice was contraband of 
war; and wheat might be similarly treated. A surrender 
under pressure of famine would in any case be a grievous 
disaster, but the misfortune might not be irremediable if the 
English shores were still only accessible by sea. The main 
reason for prohibiting the construction of the Tunnel is so 
conclusive that it is hardly necessary to dwell on other 
objections, though they might be suflicient in themselves. 
Even the advocates of the project admit that it would be 
necessary to protect the end of the Tunnel by a fortress, 
which would of course require a suitable garrison. Thero 
is probably no instance recorded in history in which pro- 
visions for the attack and defence of the same position 
have been simultaneously made. The Tunnel would prac- 
tically give access to any part of England, unless it were 
effectually commanded by the fortifications which are to be 
constructed. A siege might perhaps not be necessary ; and 
in any case it might be successful. The unopposed occupa- 
tion of the works by the enemy, in pursuance of a capitula- 
tion, cannot be imagined without humiliation; but Jutzs 
Favre may possibly not be the last negotiator who has to 
withdraw the refusal of a vital concession. If there had 
been an impregnable access to Metz and to Strasburg, 
Bismarck and Motrke would have insisted on its cession ; 
but the parallel is not exact, because the French army is, in 
ordinary times, a match for the German, while England 
could offer no resistance to half a million of foreign troops. . 


THE SPEECH FROM THE GERMAN THRONE. 


4 favourable impression created by the Emperor — 


Wiuiam’s general Proclamation, as contrasted with 
his addresses to the army and navy, has been well main- 
tained by the Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the Reichstag. ‘The contents of that speech may be fairly 
divided into two parts, the one dealing with general pro- 
fessions and with the domestic policy of the Empire and the 
Kingdom, the other with the foreign relations of Germany. 
The latter part, no doubt, is of the greatest interest, but 
the former is by no means uninteresting. In both the 


general tone is unexceptionable, and it is gratifying to see 
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that the mean between pointed slighting of the short and 
necessarily colourless reign which has just been closed and 
undue dwelling upon it has been hit with judicious adroit- 
ness. ‘The sternest and most punctilious constitutionalist 
cannot find anything to object to in Wit114M IL.’s references 
to the Constitution ; and, if the declaration of adhesion to 
the policy of a modified State Socialism raises a sigh in the 
breast of any lingering lover of laissez-faire, that lonely one 
may be a little comforted by the remembrance that some- 
thing of the sort was necessary to counterbalance the un- 
equivocal announcement of the Emrrror’s determination to 
“ oppose firmly all efforts having the aim and tendency to 
“ undermine public order,” and by the promise to support 
national and social development within the paths of legality. 
These things, no doubt, are the commonplaces of all such 
speech ; but, if it is possible to exaggerate their import as 
they appear, it is certain that the omission of them would 
have been considered, if it had not actually been, of evil 
omen. Moreover, Prussia and Germany have those two 

eatest securities for internal as well as for external tran- 
quillity which Prince Evcrenr impressed in vain on the 
author of the Pragmatic Sanction in words to which, if 
another Emperor of Germany had attended, it is not im- 
possible that the present German Emperor would never 
have sat upon his present throne—a formidable army and a 
well-filled treasury. 

These guarantees no doubt apply with even greater force 
abroad, but they rather increase than lessen the interest 
with which the Emprror’s words as to foreign policy must 
be regarded. These words contain no reference to England, 
and only a distant and dubious reference to France. But 
with these Powers the German Empire has no very close 
relations. There is little or nothing that is equivocal in the 
distinct paragraphs allotted to Austria, to Italy, and 
to Russia. A certain obscurity, indeed, hangs over one of 
the reasons which the Emperor gives for his determination 
to maintain the alliance with Austria, and Austrians might 
perhaps think the reference to 1866 better away. But the 
declaration of adherence with “ German fidelity” to the pub- 
licly known alliance with Austria-Hungary—especially fol- 
lowing as it does at short distance the hint that an attack on 
the allies of the Empire has equal force, as a “ necessity of 
“ war,” with an attack on the Empire itself—is unmistakable. 
The reference to Italy is less precise, but not less friendly. 
But it is, of course, the Russian paragraph that will have 
attracted most attention. It is rather curiously worded ; 
the Emperor announcing, as if to relieve apprehension, that 
“ his engagements with Austria and Italy permit him to 
“cultivate his personal friendship for the Emperor of 
“ Russra and the peaceful relations which have existed for a 
“ century with the Russian Empire, and which correspond 
* with his own feelings and with the interests of Germany.” 
On the whole, and considering certain recent utterances of 
Prince Bismarck’s, this can hardly be said to be what the 
language of diplomacy calls “chalorous.” Not only are 
personal feelings and historical connexion somewhat weak 
bonds, but it would appear that circumstances present them- 
selves to the Emperor's mind in which his agreements with 
other Powers would of permit this desirable and simul- 
taneous cultivation of the pleasures of friendship and the 
study of history. 

Much, no doubt, will depend upon the impression pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg by this cautious declaration of 
affection ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say by the 
pun explanations which may have accompanied or may 

going to followit. But itcan hardly be too much to hope 
that, for the moment, at any rate, it negatives the idea, which 
was openly entertained in some quarters, of a direct rap- 
prochement between Russia and Germany, or even of a return 
to something like the Dreikaiserbund. The speech, in its clear 
and almost ostentatious presentation of the other Triple 
Alliance of Germany-Austria-Italy, which took the place of 
the former, manifests an adherence to more than the tradi- 
tion of the speaker’s grandfather and namesake. Then, too, 
the personal affection of the German and Russian sove- 
reigns, and perhaps that rather shadowy historical connexion 
here spoken of, maintained the amity of the two Powers in 
spite of, at times, a very distinct divergence of views and 
interests. If there is a difference, it may be said to be 
chiefly marked by the new Emperror’s careful and diversely 
reiterated assurance that at home and abroad, by the arts 
of peace as well as by the arms of war, he will seek to pro- 
mote the well-being of Germany and that well-being only. 
Such a declaration ought to be superfluous ; but, in view of 
the crazes of modern times, it is necessary perhaps and cer- 


tainly salutary. Germany announces, in fact, that, with all 
due respect to law and treaties, and all proper wishes for 
the prosperity of others, she fights for her own band. So 
must every nation which hopes to keep its place and its 
power in the welter of political chances and interests, 
There is no reasonable cause for umbrage in France at the 
allusion—very faint if it is an allusion—to the retention at 
all hazards of the gains of 1870. For even Frenchmen, un- 
reasonable as they often are, have too often practised the 
good old rule not to understand it. For England the speech 
conveys not perhaps a warning, but certainly a lesson. Its 
spirit, we may hope, animates our present rulers ; it most cer- 
tainly did not animate those who lately directed the afiairs 
of England, And it may be questioned whether it is 
thoroughly understood by some who would very warmly and 
justly repudiate belief in Mr. Guapstong. As an instance 
of the muddle prevailing in the English mind, some remarks 
made during this very week in the Z'imes on the Sikkim 
difficulty may be referred to, It is, it seems, for London, 
not for Calcutta, to decide what the form, the extent, and 
the duration of the operations against the Thibetans shall 
be. That is to say, it is for the persons who do not know, 
not for the persons who do; for those away from the spot, 
not for those on it; for politicians who balance votes, not 
for governors who rule peoples; for considerations of the 
odd man in the lobby, not for simple estimates of military 
and administrative necessity. That is not the way in 
which the British Empire has been built up, and it is cer- 
tainly not the spirit of the speech from the German throne. 
It has, indeed, not yet fallen to Germany to have a 
large colonial, as she already has a large domestic and 
European, policy ; but, when it does so fall, we may be 
pretty sure that the policy of putting the best men in place 
and then leaving them to do the best—subject, of course, to 
responsibility if they fail—will be pursued. That, pushed 
in his case to a somewhat brutal extent, no doubt, was the 
policy of Freprric, and so long as Germany flourishes it 
will, we may be sure, be the policy of FreprEric’s successors. 

This, however, is a digression. Subject to the chances of 
politics, it may be assumed that the policy of the new 
German reign, as indicated in this speech, certainly does not 
favour any immediate offensive movement on the Russian 
side in Europe. The rebuff—to speak less positively, the 
absence of encouragement—may dispose the Czar to further 
complete quiescence, or it may yet more incline him to that 
policy of compensation for disappointments in the West by 
enterprise in the East upon which some Russians so warmly 
insist. In either case, it is the plainest duty of England 
to make herself as strong as possible in the quarters 
where she is most threatened, and incidentally to lose no 
opportunity of suppressing such disturbances on the Indian 
frontier as those of Sikkim and among the border tribes 
beyond Abbotabad. The protection of the Turkish Empire 
in Europe, once the first object, has not so much become the 
second as it has been transferred to other hands. It is now 
a vital interest of the Austrian Empire that, whatever further 
disintegration of the Suran’s territories takes place, that 
disintegration shall not turn to the advantage of Russia, 
And in looking to this Austria has the assurance of the 
German Emperor that an attack on his allies is an attack 
on him. England (whether unfortunately or not is not the 
present question) has no immediate backing of this kind to 
look to ; but indirectly the sjtuation, by relieving her of part 
of her duties in one place, sets her free, not to be idle, but 
the better to attend to them in the other. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


R. GOSCHEN did not give much encouragement to 
M the Trustees of the N. ational Gallery last week. The 
suspension of the annual grant since the purchase of the two 
great pictures from Blenheim has had a disastrous effect. A 
large number of important collections have recently come to 
the hammer, and it cannot be said that prices have been 
high except in a few cases. Yet picture after picture is 
being picked up and despatched to Berlin or New York, 
and the National Gallery is too much crippled in its 
resources to be able to bid. It is, of course, alleged that 
a similar arrangement was made when the Peet collection 
was purchased. But this is only half true; because, though 
the arrangement was made—and excited a good deal of 
indignation at the time—it was not strictly acted upon. 
The grant of 10,000/. a year was, it is true, withheld, but 
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the Treasury again and again made special grants to 
the Trustees before the annual payment was resumed. Sir 
Witi1am Gregory writes an admirable, if somewhat long- 
winded, letter to the Zimes of Wednesday, in which he 
asserts that as much as 19,000]. was advanced to the 
Trustees at this time, and that no single application was 
refused. In the case of the Prxt purchase, also, the Trustees 
entered into the arrangement with their eyes open. They 
agreed to the two conditions—namely, that they should 
acquiesce in the sequestration of the grant; and that from 
time to time they should signify to the Treasury the names 
of desirable works. When the Ansidei “ Madonna” and the 
Vanpycxk “ King Charles” were bought no conditions were 
made—that is, before the conclusion of the bargain recom- 
mended by the Trustees ; but afterwards the same two condi- 
tions were imposed on them, with this very serious difference, 
however, that they were offered no choice in the matter, and 
that their recommendations have not been attended to, with 
certain exceptions, which, in fact, rather accentuate the situ- 
ation. A wretched balance—of what sum we are not informed 
—amounting to 2,0oo/., was found and handed over to the 
Gallery last year ; and though the beautiful portrait of the 
Duke of Lennox and his dog—of which, if we mistake not, 
Sir Epwin Lanpszer said, “ I wish I could paint a dog like 
“ that !”—has gone to America, two blanks have been filled 
up by the purchase of the (very ugly) “Card Players” of 
Maas, and the Van per Hexst portrait. Noone 
who saw Romyey’s marvellous sketch of Lady Hamiuron 
“ reading NEtson’s despatch after the Battle of the Nile” 
can help regretting that Mr. GoscHEen would not permit the 
Trustees to buy it at Curistie’s last month. We are very 
deficient in adequate examples of Sir Josuua ReyNops’s 
female portraits, but the Treasury has refused the grant neces- 
sary for the purchase of one recently offered at a moderate 
price. Just at present there are exceptional chances for the 
acquisition of good pictures. A large number of old private 
collections are and have lately been in the market, owing to 
the operation of a recent Act affecting heirlooms and entails ; 
and this is exactly the opportunity seized by the Treasury, 
not for filling up vacancies on the walls of the National 
Gallery, but for shutting up the purse altogether. The very 
things we most want go abroad ; and when the present dis- 
persal of family goods has ceased, we may find ourselves 
with money, indeed, but without the opportunities now so 
frequently occurring for laying it out to advantage. More- 
over, of those pictures which have not gone out of the 
country a certain proportion will, no doubt, be offered to 
the Trustees, but at greatly increased prices, so that the 
present policy is imprudent, to say the least. One point, 
moreover, cannot be too strongly insisted upon—namely, 
that grants for such purposes as this are immensely popular 
with the whole country, and are never refused by the House 
of Commons. Lord Beaconsrretp knew this fact and acted 
on it, as many a valuable purchase now in the Gallery shows, 
Mr. GoscHeN cannot make a greater (political) mistake than 
to starve the public interest in the improvement of the 
National Gallery. A show of liberality in this respect 
would redound to the credit and popularity of the Govern- 
ment to a degree out of all proportion to the small sum it 
would cost the Treasury. 


ON THE WAY TO PARIS. 


HERE are two classes of persons who desire to travel 
between London and Paris. The first are those who 
wish to do the journey with the least possible trouble. The 
second are those who wish to do it with the least possible ex- 
pense. Both are entitled to be well served for their money. 
For the first, nature and the Railway Companies have pro- 
vided the routes by Dover and Calais and by Folkestone and 
Boulogne. The second can use the Newhaven and Dieppe 
or the Southampton and Havre lines. Of these last there 
is not much to say; for, from the nature of things, they will 
always be an alternative and a second best. People who 
enjoy the sea may prefer the five hours of boat from New- 
haven to Dieppe to the one from Dover to Calais. Others 
may think that beauty of scenery compensates for length of 
journey. From theirown pointof view they areright,and when 
the utmost has been done to improve the more direct route, 
it will never run through anything so good to look at as 
Normandy. Still the merit of a journey is its speed, parti- 
cularly when there is sea in it. As long as England persists 
in what an indi t French gentleman called “une 
“ politique de Snobs,” by which he meant her refusal to 


allow Sir E. Warxin to endanger the country by his 
Tunnel, it will always be a chief object with travellers to 
have as little boat as possible. The Newhaven and 
Southampton lines have their merits, and will not want for 
customers ; but their object is not speed. They will be used 
by people who wish to save their money, and who from 
the nature of things in this wicked world must needs put 
up with something less than the best. 

Those (from the business point of view) more respeciable 
travellers to whom money is not so much a consideration as 
comfort have, however, their own grievances, which a cor- 
respondent of the Z'imes has been stating at length. In 
point of speed they are not so well served as they might 
be. To argue from what they are to get from the club 
train when it does begin to run next November, we can 
only conclude that the express trains between London and 
Paris have not run as fast as they might have done. An 
improvement will be made after the rst of July, owing 
to the opening of a loop-line outside of Boulogne, which 
shortens the Calais route by a quarter of an hour. The 
convenience might have been provided before, and has pro- 
bably been withheld through some Railway Company quarrel. 
In France, too, they have never shown much zeal in trying to 
obtain speed in their best days, and in the opinion of most 
travellers their whole railway administration has fallen off 
in efficiency since the days of the Empire. There is neither 
the same desire for speed on the part of the public nor the 
same competition between the Companies. It would be 
idle to expect from French Companies anything so spirited 
as the promised establishment of cross-country expresses by 
the Great Western and London and North-Western. When 
those are in working order, it may really in some parts of 
England cease to be the case that two sides of a triangle 
can be shorter than the third, which has hitherto been the 
case, maugre the beard of Evciip. At this moment, if a 
man wishes to go from one country town to another, it is 
frequently the best course to come up to London by one 
express and go down by another. Attention to speed and 
convenience is not to be much hoped for from French, or, 
indeed, from any Continental, lines. What is to be ex- 
pected where passengers are penned up like sheep and then 
hounded on to the platform ina crowd? A better proof of 
the inferiority of foreigners could not be found than the fact 
that it is more convenient to go from London to Paris than 
from Paris to London. When you are started by an Eng- 
lish Company some time is allowed you to eat on the road. 
When you are started by a French Company, you get either 
very little or none at all. In some trains you are reduced to 
the necessity of eating on board the boat. No doubt there has 
beena great improvementin Channel boatsof late years, and the 
passenger is no longer necessarily doomed to dive into a 
dingy low cabin, full of bad smells, stuffy and dirty, there 
to feed as he best may on dubious beef off insufficiently 
washed plates. Still, there are people who cannot eat in 
any cabin, however well fitted, while the deck is heaving 
under them and everything is rolling from side to side. 
For them decent intervals to eat in should be provided on 
the road—otherwise they must act on Daucetry’s principle, 
and provision the fortress for several days before leaving 
Paris at untimely hours, to the peril of their digestions. Of 
waste of time in looking at tickets, and so forth, at Calais, 
we shall not say much; for does not the traveller from 
Scotland begin to wonder how many more times his ticket 
is to be looked at before he reaches York? Then, when the 
traveller from Paris reaches a civilized country, there is 
still waste of time over parcel-vans, and by Folkestone 
there are overcharges on luggage. But here the South- 
Eastern comes in, and where the South-Eastern comes in 
words fail. These nuisances ought to be amended, and 
particularly the provend nuisance, Nowadays there is no 
excuse for the expensive quick train which does not carry a 
dining-car, and one which supplies good food, too. Per- 
haps, as the travelling season is coming on, if tourists were 
to band stoutly and make a great disturbance, they might 
cow, not only the North of France, but even the South- 

. It is their only chance of being better treated, 
for the Directors will pay little heed to mere individual 
grumbling. 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC SWEATING. 


yi all trades somebody makes a profit out of somebody's — 
labour ; the question is whether he leaves the labourer 
nothing but starvation wages. Toreach that level is the essence 
of “sweating,” and it appears that the level has been reached 
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in art. The Globe publishes the following “exact copy of 
“an order issued by a Jewish firm to an artist to supply 
“them with oil paintings, 12 in. by 8 in. at 4d. each, the 
« artist to find, of course, his own boards and oils, and pay- 
“ ment to be made once a month” :— 


Order No.—. 
To Mr.—— From —— 
London, June 22, 1888. 


We hand you this order subject to following terms and conditions, 
which, if accepted, please acknowledge by returning attached slip duly 


‘erms 5 per cent. dis. 
To be well packed in, 
be executed within days. 
To be delivered free at above address. 
N.B. The number of this order to be marked on the invoice. 
Cheques for current accounts are posted on the third Tuesday in each 
‘month provided a statement is received by the previous Friday. 
12 dozen Oils on boards, 12 by 8.—45.......... £2 8s. od. 
Assorted, two-thirds Landscapes, one-third Marines, as per samples. 
Specimens of the ion to be submitted. 
under terms and conditions stated thereon. 
Dated Signed — 
Thus in a fortnight the artist is to supply one hundred 
and forty-four paintings in oil, at 4s. per dozen, minus 
discount. If he works on Sundays, this makes a trifle over 
twenty pictures daily. The artist, when expenses are de- 
ducted, will be paid about a pound a week at this trade. Of 
- course the question arises, Who are the Jewish patrons ; who 
purchase the landscapes and “marines” from them, how 
much do they pay, and where on earth is the artist? Might 
he not do better by illustrating the pavements of the streets? 
Would he be so badly paid if he designed “ posters”? Any 
_ artist who can give the world his own account of the whole 
transaction will make more by his “copy” than by many 
gross of “marines.” Even Ovipa’s favourite neglected 
genius must have been better paid for decorating the lids 
of chocolate boxes. Probably the artists of the Christmas. 
cards could tell some odd tales of sweating. That agreeable 
and humane method always exists where labour is cheap. 
Now it is probable that no labour is so cheap as that of 
lady amateurs and intelligent clergymen. They like to see 
themselves in print, and will work for nothing sometimes. 
Their pursuit of /'art pour Vart is hard on the professional. 
For such reasons the making of translations is an art about 
as profitable as match-making, and about as feebly exercised 
as any art in the world. What is a man or woman paid for 
translating a French novel? and how can good rendering 
have a chance when bad versions are so economical? Or 
how can we expect the public which reads translated French 
to care for the quality of the labour? How should such a 
public know what is good and what is bad? The transla- 
tion of the classics has escaped from the sweaters because a 
few of the many who use “cribs” do know what is good 
and bad. But does no sweating prevail in literature? 
Who writes the little pretty pious books of verse, with pretty 
processed prints of chubby, yet moribund, flower-sellers, 
angels, lilies, and the other fauna and flora of sentiment ? 
What proportion do the gains of the labourer bear to those 
of the—well, of the capitalist? How are the authors of 
penny novels remunerated? One of them, in an interesting 
essay, has expressed his content; but he seems to be at the 
very top of the tree. Are tame authors actually kept in 
hutches anywhere, selling themselves for about 200/. a year 4 
Or is this the wild invention of a fancy which might easily be 
a little fatigued? Nobody will hold an inquisition into 
literary and artistic sweating ; but the sweatees, so to speak, 
would perhaps make more by telling their tale than by 
abiding in their hutches. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE ON THE RAILWAY. 


A LEARNED judge once ironically rebuked counsel for 
talking of the “ moral obligations recognized by rail- 
“ way Companies.” He evidently regarded the phrase as 
-carrying with it a savour as of transcendental metaphysics, 
and as belonging to a vocabulary which stands in no rela- 
tion to any real existences whatever. This may, perhaps, 
have been going a little too far. It is not in the nature of 
things impossible that railway Companies should recognize 
moral as distinct from legal obligations ; but it is, on the 
whole, safe to “ neglect” the former class of obligations as 
too indeterminate to affect any calculations with respect to 
-a railway Company’s action in any given case. We shall 
:put the case perhaps with substantial accuracy if we say 
~that railway Companies feel morally bound (1) to discharge 
.those duties to the public which they cannot evade without 


risk of legal consequences, and (2) to select for performance 
those specific duties which they owe for the time being to 
that particular class of the public who are contributing most 
to their traffic returns. The latter view of their obligations 
is quite understood, and tc a great extent acquiesced in, by 
the long-suffering body of railway travellers’; and they are 
even willing, it would appear, to allow the Companies to 
act upon principle (2) with such thoroughness as to expose 
principle (1) to considerable danger of infraction. 

In the case of one railway Company we are strongly of 
opinion that such an infraction of principle is actually and 
constantly being committed. The London and South- 
Western Railway is, as all those who use it are aware, 
a line of which the proprietors enjoy exceptional and ex- 
ceptionally frequent opportunities of attesting their sense of 
moralobligation towards that class of the public by whom they 
are for the moment turning in most money. It is along this 
favoured line that the intending spectators of the Oxford and 
Cam bridge boat-race flock annually forth to Putney, Barnes, 
and Mortlake. As one of the feeders of Epsom Downs it 
does a brisk business in professional and amateur race- 
attenders during the Derby week. It has more than half 
the monopoly of railway conveyance to Ascot ; and, as few 
people go to Ascot by road, it may be said to have the carriage 
of most Londoners who go out to that fashionable and gener- 
ally enjoyable meeting. The augmentation of its traffic and 
the confusion of its London terminus are, consequently, on 
all the days of this meeting enormous, and on the Cup day 
simply indescribable. But, in addition to this, the South- 
Western Railway is singularly blest in providing access to 
quite a number of minor racecourses in the neighbourhood 
of London. It carries not only its crowds of popular holiday- 
makers to Hampton the happy, but also its train-loads of 
“serious ” racing men—to quote Lord Marcus BerEsFrorb’s 
“ excellent difference ”—to Sandown and Kempton Park. 
The London and South-Western Railway Company is, in 
fact, continually finding itself indebted to a special and 
temporary class of passengers, and the consciences of the 
Directors are no doubt heavily burdened with a sense of 
moral obligation towards them. Regular passengers, season- 
ticket-holders, the people whose business takes them back- 
wards and forwards daily on the line, and the requirements 
of whose business do not, strange to say, suspend themselves 
in deference to aquatic or equestrian contests—this class of 
the Company’s customers go, and have long gone, to the 
wall. With much regret, no doubt, the Company subject 
these unfortunate persons on every occasion of these almost 
perpetually recurring fixtures to intolerable discomfort and 
inconvenience, and, in not a few instances, to positive 
pecuniary loss. The Directors obviously feel under a 
moral obligation to their holiday-making customers to do 
this. “It is their duty, and they do,” as sings one of 
the heroes of the Bab Ballads ; and to all expostulation they 
think it sufficient to reply that people who use their line 
daily for business purposes have “ had notice” that its use 
at the proper hours is practically forbidden to them, and— 
that is enough. The question, however—a question which 
the victims are beginning to ask with increasing curiosity— 
is whether this is enough, in the contemplation of law, and 
whether it is within the legal competence of a railway 
Company, not merely to deny their regular customers 
* reasonable facilities,” but for half the day, on four or five 
days of five or six weeks of every year, to deny them all 
facilities whatsoever for proceeding about their lawful busi- 
ness. We are personally of opinion that this is not within 
the legal competence of a railway Company, and we strongly 
recommend railway passengers to “ organize” for the purpose 
of trying the question. 


CRICKET. 


rain damps the spirit of prophecy in 
cricket. Were it not so, we might attempt to vaticinate 
about the University match; but, with grounds so un- 
certain, some “ bold seer in a trance” might hesitate to 
forecast events. Certainly we cannot but hold that there 
is no cause for laying odds on Cambridge. They are 
innocent odds, and harmless amounts change hands, but still 
they express the condition of opinion or belief. Neither 
University has covered itself, in town, with anything but 
mud and sawdust. At Lord’s, Cambridge (playing twelve 
men) had to meet a very mild eleven of M.C.C. Mr. 
Waker, Mr. Wesse, Mr. W. G. Grace were not playing. 
Carin, Poucuer, and Martin were not a strong 
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batting tail. The wicket was good enough on Monday, and 
the damp heat was not invigorating to bowlers. Yet 
Cambridge had some difficulty in making 205. Mr. Woop 
hit freely, Mr. Kemr’s was a sterling innings; the rest did 
not appear to exhibit much spirit. On the other side, 
M.C.C. played in the tamest way, and it was a kind of 
holiday for the Cambridge bowlers. Experiments in changing 
them were tried, and if Mr. Forp had bowled more, 
probably M.C.C. would have made a still smaller score. 
CHATTERTON’s 40 was almost the only innings worth 
mention. Mr. Woops is no doubt a very dangerous bowler, 
high and swift, but he scarcely satisfied a critical taste. 
Whatever he may be next week, he was erratic at Lord’s. 
Still he isa fast bowler, and his very irregularity may probably 
uzzle men who, like Mr. Gresson and Mr. Simpson, played 
HMANN, Beaumont, Bow.ey, ABEL, and others for hours 

at the Oval. Mr. Woops may repeat the deeds and rival 
the repute of Mr. Powys and Mr. Coppen, or he may be a 
failure. This is one of the glorious uncertainties of the 
game. Given a wet wicket, caking under a fierce sun, and 


the chances that Oxford will score off Mr. Woops are very | 


slim indeed. Mr. Forp, however, is the more elegant and 
trustworthy bowler of the two. He is a classical, Mr. 
Woops is a romantic, bowler. How weak the Cambridge 
attack may sometimes be was discovered in the second 
innings, when M.C.C. scored 315 for seven wickets. 
CuatTerton, Mr. Hirst, and Mr. Powett—a new name at 
Lord’s—were the heroes of the occasion. Mr. Woops was 
reduced to bowling lobs. Some catches were missed ; and 
Mr. McGrecor, at the wicket, hardly came up to his great 
reputation. Perhaps Cambridge began by despising their 
antagonists and allowing them to get their eyes in to the 
bowling of Mr. Morpaunt, in place of starting with Mr. 
Forp. On the whole, if Cambridge wins, it will not say 
much for Oxford. 

That ancient University threw away an easy chance of 
beating Lancashire. Suppose the ground was ever so difli- 
cult, resolute swiping should have knocked off the necessary 
threescore of runs. There is no use in playing a careful 
pokey game to difficult bowling on a thoroughly untrust- 
worthy wicket. Inthe old days Oxford men should have 
run out to Mr. Sree at any hazard. In the Badminton 
Cricket Book he admits that he hates being treated in this 
way. You cannot well score under forty, for a whole side, if 
you do go in for hitting on a bad wicket, and you rarely 
score more by a feeble policy of poking and blocking. De 
Paudace should be the motto. 

Oxford has, apparently, no fast bowler, no BuTter, Kenny, 
or Fettowes. At the Oval they found out the greatness of 
this defect. On a good wicket Surrey made 650, and Mr. 
W. W. Reap got 338. He might have stayed in till now, 

robably, if he had cared. The Oxford team has plenty of 
adies all much of a mediocre muchness. Mr. Nepean did 
not play ; if he can make Cambridge nervous, he may be very 
useful. But he has not made many people nervous this year. 
Mr. Croome had 120 runs made off him for no wicket. The 
best analyses, except Mr. Gresson’s, give an average of 40 
runs a wicket. The fielding was not very worthy of a 
University eleven. Some catches were missed in remote 
eS of the country. Only one man—ABeEL—was clean 
wled, and he had made within three of his century. This 
all looks very bad ; but Cambridge does not include Mr. Key, 
the Reaps (these “ glittering Dioscuri,” as the critic said), 
nor ABEL, nor LouMANy, in its eleven. Cambridge batting 
is not so strong as that, while the 315 of M.C.C. against 
Cambridge may be set off against the score of Surrey. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, on a pitch that had suffered 
much, Surrey did not lower one Oxford wicket. Mr. 
Gresson’s bat was uncommonly straight, and Mr. Simpson 
showed freedom in company with defence. Their united score 
was 47. The whole of the Oxford eleven can bat ; indeed, their 
wealth of batting is almost em ing ; nor is it easy 
to see who should go out of the eleven toadmit Mr. Nepean. 
On the whole, the University match is likely to be decided 
by weather and nerve more than by abstract excellence. 
Much will depend on the captain, and either side may have 
cause to sigh for “one hour of ” Mr. Kemp or Mr, Sree. 

The county cricket of the week has been chiefly remark- 
able for Kent’s unexpected victory over Notts at Notting- 
ham—a sad sight for Notts’ eyes—and for Mr. Bonnor’s 
and Warywricnut’s batting in Yorkshire v. Australia. Lez 
and Mr. Hirst also distinguished themselves; but the 
Australians were giving Mr. Ferris a rest, as the match 
could not be finished. 


THE EDUCATION COMMISSION REPORT. 


i would only be the merest politeness to describe the 
final Report of the Education Commission as weighty. 
Less could not be said for a Blue-book produced by so many 
distinguished persons after two years of examination and 
cogitation. But in this case the word would not be a figure 
of speech. The extracts and headings of chapters published 
in the Z'imes show that when the Blue-book is accessible it 
will not only be large, but full of matter, some of it of a dis- 
tinctly contentious nature. For various reasons it is well to 
be sober in comment onit as yet. It isnever safe to criticize 
anything merely on extracts and the headings of chapters. 
Then, too, the contentious matter will be much debated. A 
minority Report is threatened ina few days, and between the 
partisans of the two there will be abundant battle. Already 
it is understood that the minority “ will object to the Commis- 
* sion being made responsible for the accuracy of the facts, 
“ and for the conclusions arrived at in the historical por- 
“ tions of the Report, and will criticize and dissent from” 
certain of its conclusions. As the matter in dispute is one 
which is excellently adapted to excite the angry feelings of 
many, and touch the interests of not a few, it is quite 


unnecessary to be in a hurry to express an opinion lest the 


opportunity should be lost. 


The eye of the Able Editor, 
looking onward to the silly season, may rejoice to see a long 
perspective of pegs on whicharticles may hang when Parlia- 
ment has ceased for a space to fulfil its useful journalistic 
functions. 

Even from briefand jerky notes of contents it is possible 
to guess what the battle will be about, and also to see how 
much of the Report will be accepted with little opposition. 
In this latter portion we are glad to perceive a condemnation 
of the system of payment by results with its hard pedantic 
rules. Perhaps if the common sense of an inspector is allowed 
more freedom, less may be heard than at present of cases of 
Board School children who, after passing the Fifth Standard, 
are found unable either to read or write. There will be 
opposition to the Commission’s decision in favour of religious 
teaching in schools, but it will be the opposition of acrid 
partisans. Another thing may be learnt from the summary 
of the Report, not perhaps with pleasure, but certainly 
without surprise. It is that the Commissioners have to 
recommend further calls on the ratepayers. Much that 
they desire to see done may be good from more than one 
point of view, but it will certainly cost money. It will 
be a humane thing, no doubt, to supply ample recreation 
grounds, but it will be a costly thing todo. This, how- 
ever, is by no means that one of their recommendations 
which is most threatening to the pockets of the ratepayers. 
Neither are we very much afraid of their suggestion that 
the grants should be somewhat increased, or that teachers 
should be better paid and better pensioned. No com- 
munity ever outran the constable yet by lavish treatment 
of hard-worked servants. The extravagance threatened by 
the Commission is of quite another kind. Whatever may 
be the case with the minority, the majority seems to have 
been persuaded that it is not only the duty of the State 
to supply such elementary education as will save the poorer 
part of the population from blank ignorance, but to give them 
the secondary education which is a luxury. We hear of 
better schools to be provided for promising pupils, of bursaries 
for clever scholars, of courses of training in local Universities, 
and even of exhibitions to enable the cream of the candi- 
dates to go to Oxford or Cambridge. To this last recom- 
mendation we see one objection which does not seem to have 
struck the Commissioners. If these last prizes are only won 
after proper tests, and by lads of exceptional brains and energy 
—which, we presume, is meant to be the case—it does not seem 
likely that the successful candidates who have once fought 
their way to a real University will be prepared to return to 
the heavy and unthankful work of Board School teaching. 
There will be wondrous little human nature in them if they 
do not think they can do better for themselves. The State 
would not improbably discover that, instead of improving the 
level of its Board School teaching, it had spent its money to 
recruit the teaching staff of the Universities, to increase the 
number of the members of the junior Bar who are fighting 
madly for briefs, or even to add tothe applicants for employ- 
ment on the London press—which would be an abominable 
use of the tay, wn purse. Altogether, the Commissioners 
seem to have leaned very much too much towards the belief 
that it is a national duty to swell the already considerable 
number of educated persons who have nothing to do with 
their education. It may be reactionary and obscurantist to 
hold that this is wrong; but, if the view has any justifica- 
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tion, then the Report of the Commissioners must be con- 
demned. They have the fads of the day on their side, 
however. Of what is likely to be the least popular of their 
suggestions—that voluntary schools should be aided by the 
State—there will be plenty to say when the minority 
Report appears. For the present it is enough to observe 
that a State-aided voluntary school has a little the air of a 
contradiction in terms, and that here again we have a 
demand for money to be paid out of the rates. 


BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS. 


A DAY when one of the Law Officers of the Crown is in 
favour of fusing the two branches of the profession, 
while the other is strongly opposed to it, is likely to bea 
day, if not of rebuke and blasphemy, at any rate of search- 
ings of heart for members of the Bar. Nor is it otherwise 
than a natural incident of the changeful time that one or 
other of these two high authorities should be appealed to as a 
ductor dubitantium by seekers after truth in their own 
department of the lawyer’s art and mystery. A plain- 
tive appeal of the sort has just reached the ATToRNEY- 
Generat from Mr. Ropert Yrersuren, M.P., accompanied 
with the notification that Sir Ricnarp Wenpsrer’s corre- 
spondent proposes to publish his letter and the reply to it 
“ for the benefit of the profession.” “ May a barrister,” asks 
Mr. Yersurcn, “ advise and otherwise act for the outside 
* client, and receive a fee direct without the intervention 
“of a solicitor? To what extent, if at all, is this right 
“limited after a writ has been issued?” Mr. Yersurcu’s 
second question is an even more delicate one. “ Is there,” 
he inquires, “any minimum limit to the fee which a 
“ counsel may charge on non-contentious cases?” 

About the maximum limit Mr. Yersurcn is naturally 
not curious—that limit being indeed determined only by the 
conditions set forth in an anecdote much too old to be quoted 
here. The AtrorNey-GENERAL naturally treated it as 
within his correspondent’s knowledge, and confined himself 
to the other two questions. His answers are discretion 
itself. He is of opinion, for reasons stated by him, and 
which appear to us, at any rate, to be sufficient, that, with 
reference to contentious business, a barrister should not 
act or advise without the intervention of a solicitor either 
before or after litigation is commenced. As regards non- 
contentious business, Sir Ricnarp Wenster holds that, 
“ speaking generally, there is no objection to a barrister 
“ seeing and advising a lay client without the intervention 
“ of a solicitor upon points relating to the lay client’s own 
* personal conduct or guidance or the management or dis- 
“ position of his own affairs or transactions.” And, finally, 
“as regards the fee in cases in which counsel are 
“ willing to advise a lay client,” under the circumstances 
referred to, “I know,” says Sir Ricuarp, solemnly, “ of no 
“ rule beyond this—that no junior should accept a fee of 
“ Jess than 1/. 38. 6¢., and no leader of less than 2/. 4s. 6d.” 
This is, in fact, the “law of the minimum” after which Mr. 
Yerburcu was inquiring ; and there could, therefore, be no 
rule beyond it—as that rule would itself become the regu- 
lation which is the object of Mr. Yersurcn’s curiosity. 

This curious little correspondence appears, as we have 
said, to point to a considerable unsettlement of the profes- 
sional mind. As to non-contentious business, it has always, 
so far as we are aware, been understood that some of the 
most important business of this class—the preparation, that 
is to say, of wills and marriage settlements—might be 
undertaken by counsel for lay clients without the inter- 
vention of a solicitor, the rule being founded on a very 
sensible respect for such a client’s possible wishes in the 
matter of privacy. And it would, no doubt, be a thoroughly 
logical and legitimate extension of the rule to apply it 
generally to points relating to “ the lay client’s own personal 
* conduct or guidance or the management or disposition of 
“his own affairs or transactions.” The question of fees 
usually settles itself amicably between two persons so inti- 
mate as barrister and lay client may be assumed to be in 
the case supposed. But as to contentious business, this rule 
has hitherto been so clear and well known that these 
inquiries on the part of Mr, YErBuRGH appear to indicate 
something in the nature of a revolt against it among certain 
members of the legal profession. Can it be that some enter- 
prising spirits are anticipating “fusion,” and acting as 
though the distinction between barrister and solicitor had 
ceased to exist? Even Sir Epwarp CLARKE, we imagine, 
would hardly approve of such precipitancy as that. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


Sees in doubt as to the blessings of a scientific 
4 age ought to be reassured by a recent article on 
thunderstorms in the Zvening Standard, which proves that 
cheap science is not less marvellous than cheap literature, 
Here’s instruction for all who fear the lightning flash and 
“ the all-dreaded thunder-stone,” and much of it is happily 
enforced by venerable saws and miraculous illustrations. 
There is, indeed, nothing absent from the article that could 
be reasonably expected, save the fine old legend of Bensamin 
Frank.in and the kite. Promeruzvs might, perhaps, have 
served the writer if he had been a less serious servant of 
science and the people. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
action of the electric current is well known. Some- 
times it makes a body “a shapeless mass,” or it may 
leave the smitten person without a trace of external injury. 
“ Some individuals have been struck again and again,” 
while others “close by” have been passed over. Perhaps 
they were made of “ glass or resin,” or were so happily con- 
stituted as to be lightning-proof. It is a fact—‘ there can- 
“not be a doubt on the subject "—that some people are 
more apt to be struck than others. Possibly these are the 
wicked, who flourish for a season like the bay; and the 
bay-tree, when be doth wax tall—so travellers say—is 
very liable to suffer by lightning. Every reader of Mr. 
Brackmore’s delightful romance Christowell will remember 
the red-faced man and his haunting fear of lightning. 
He was wicked enough for any villany, and he did not 
escape. But our scientist does not tell us how to dis- 
tinguish the susceptible, nor does he say they must be 
of a sanguine complexion. It is disheartening, also, to 
learn that, though we know all about “the manner” in 
which the electric current acts, there is a sad lack of in- 
formation respecting the “modes” by which the lightning 
bolts “play their part in causing death.” Women, it is 
solemnly recorded, are less liable to be struck than men—in 
spite of the notorious fact that women have “ usually more 
“ steel about them ”—the exquisite reason being that they 
are more often exposed, like “ buildings” and “ships.” This, 
at least,is the writer’s conclusion, derived, ashe mysteriously 
hints, from the “experience of France.” Labourers in 


‘fields are very apt to suffer from lightning, like the 


rustic lovers of Stanton Harcourt immortalized by Porr’s 
epigram ; but we do not know that Frenchwomen, who 
work much in the fields, require more metal about them 
than men. This interesting yet obscure question is scarcely 
cleared of all its mystery by the Evening Standard writer. 

On the whole, there is more profit in his injunctions than 
in his speculations. It is excellent to be warned against 
standing under a tree in a thunderstorm, especially when 
the base of the tree is moist ; for in this condition the tree 
is “apt to act as a conductor.” You may stand at a 
window, however, with little danger, it seems, though it 
depends, we should say, upon the value you set upon your 
sight. A very stirring volume might be compiled of the 
extraordinary effects of lightning; though nothing in the 
Annual Register or Gentleman's Magazine can vie with an 
example cited in the Zvening Standard. Ten years ago, it 
is said, there was a man who was entirely divested of his 
clothes by a flash of lightning, and yet was not seriously in- 
jured. “ But there are other cases,” the writer goes on to 
say, “in which the contrary has happened.” Could anything 
match this for horror!—the man gone and the clothes 
scarce singed? Unfortunately, the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain that the poor man was only “stripped, though at the 
“same time deprived of life.” After this, there is little 
excitement to be derived from his remarks on the substitu- 
tion of “artificial lightning,” or the electric fluid, for the 
ordinary methods of executing criminals; and his well- 
meant suggestion that science, in the interests of male- 
factors, may yet “outwit” the law, leaves us unblanched. 
We can comfortably leave the law to fight it out with 
science. 


THE MOTION OF CENSURE. 


i> the speech with which he introduced his motion of 
censure Mr. Moriey took occasion to dismiss the 
criticisms of which the maneuvre he was conducting had 
been made the object with a few words of lofty contempt. 
Those, he said, who had told him that the motion was a 
mistake in tactics were “ persons who seem to think that 
“ politics are mainly made up of tactics.” It is to be 
hoped, for Mr. Mor.ey’s sake, that this view of the com- 
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ition of politics is not an accurate one; for assuredly if 
it is, he has done his party an ill turn in challenging the 
Irish administration of the Government—at any rate, at 
this precise juncture and in this particular way. If the 
critics thus disdainfully referred to should only happen to 
be right, it would be difficult to measure the change which 
“ politics ” must have undergone between Monday afternoon 
and the small hours of Wednesday morning. We are not, 
however, concerned to give an unqualified support to the 
proposition that “politics are mainly made up of tactics,” 
and we are further willing to concede a proposition with 
which Mr. Mortey might, if it had occurred to him, have 
turned the flank of his critics—the proposition that it is not 
necessarily bad tactics to challenge a Parliamentary contest 
in which you are certain to get handsomely beaten. We 
are quite content with the humbler contention that to in- 
vite a defeat of this kind cannot be a tactical end in itself, 
and that upon those who issue the invitation rests the 
burden of showing what positive advantage was to be ex- 
pected from it. In the present instance that burden is an 
exceptionally heavy one, for the reason that the defeat 
which was invited has proved to be one of an unexpectedly, 
and indeed unprecedentedly, disastrous kind. This is, in 
part of course, only Mr. Morzey’s bad luck; but not 
wholly so, because it is impossible not to suppose that the 
Gladstonians counted on detaching at least some Liberal- 
Unionists from the Ministerial majority, and were, to the 
extent to which that delusion influenced their tactics, the 
authors of their own discomfiture. To that extent, at any 
rate, they have to thank themselves for having procured 
a ratification of the Ministerial policy in Ireland by the 
absolutely largest majority which the Government have 
obtained on any question since their accession to office ; or, 
to put it another way—by a majority which is within very 
few votes of the largest majority it is possible for them to 
obtain ; or, to put it a third, and perhaps the most satis- 
factory way of all, with no single defection, not caused by 
unavoidable absence, from their ranks, save and except that 
of Sir Epwarp WarkKIN. 


Without attaching a superstitious value to tactics, we 
must say that this is not a result which carries on its face 
a justification of the manceuvre which brought it about ; 
and that, if such justification is to be found at all, it must 
be sought elsewhere than in the division list. The next 
most natural place in which to look for it is, of course, the 
debate itself. It is, no doubt, a plausible contention enough 
that it is worth the while of an Opposition even to show that 
the Ministerial majority is more compact and consentient 
than ever, if they can at the same time show that the 
Ministerial arguments do not hang together as well as they 
did. A flaw in the moral armour of a Government is worth 
exposing, it may be said, even at the cost of showing that 
their material defences are still impregnable. If the sup- 
porters of a motion of censure can get the better of Ministers 
in debate, they may disregard its results, and trust to the 
country to see in time that political right is not on the side 
of Parliamen might, and to redress the balance at the 
next election. But are Mr. Monrzey and his friends entitled 
to this consolation under their defeat? We doubt whether 
there is to-day a single unprejudiced man in England who 
would say so; and we know as a fact that there are many 
men not pretending to be unprejudiced—followers, to wit, of 
Mr. GLapstonE—whoare ruefully admitting the contrary. All 
Parliamentary debates must, of course, be judged reasonably, 
and miracles must not be expected from them on either 
side. No one supposes, for instance, that Mr. Mortry 
could by the utmost vigour in attack have succeeded in 
converting, say, a branch of the Primrose League, or that 
Mr. BatFour could by the greatest skill in rejoinder 
induce a Gladstonian Caucus to abjure the Separatist cause. 
But, unless not only the whole theory of our political 
system is mistaken, but the practical explanation of the 
instability of our electorate is a too humiliating one, there 
must be now and always a large, and even a determining, 
proportion of English electors who pass their time between 
election and election in an almost normal state of suspended 
judgment between parties and policies, and whose ultimate 
decision is actually governed by preferences which debates 
like that just concluded are mainly instrumental in building 
i. At any rate, it does not lie in the mouths of Mr. 

ORLEY and his school either to deny the existence of this 
supreme electoral tribunal, or to question their capacity for 
making up their minds on rational grounds, that is to say, 
in obedience to the weight of the evidence. The conten- 
tion that they have made up their minds already is all very 


well for the use of the stump-orator or the electioneering 
letter-writer ; but, if the advocate who employs this common 
forensic artifice in addressing a jury really believed what he 
says, he would at once sit down, and the Opposition would 
certainly spare themselves the trouble of Parliamentary 
conflict if they were as confident as they pretend to be in 
the completed conversion of the hostile majority of 1886. 
Their whole Parliamentary action is, of course, a simple 
stultification of such pretences. It presupposes that there 
is a considerable proportion of the electorate who have given 
a provisional assent to the executive policy of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, but who are open to being persuaded to 
revoke that approval on sufficient cause shown. 

It is to this class that the debate of this week—that, 
indeed, every debate in Parliament on the policy of 
Ministers—is, in fact, addressed ; and we doubt whether, on 
the whole, so ill-timed, ill-prepared, and thoroughly ineffective 
an appeal has ever in like case been formulated. From 
the weak opening of the debate down to its inappropriate 
close in one of those long-winded speeches of Mr. Szxton’s, by 
the length of which on this occasion he precluded two leading 
Parliamentary speakers from addressing the House, the in- 
equality of the contest between the two parties to the 
controversy was more conspicuously displayed than it has 
been since that controversy. Mr. Mortey’s own speech was 
a fresh example of that fatality which seems dooming him to 
miss what we suppose he regards as his Parliamentary 
destiny. In proportion as his manner as an orator im- 
proves his matter gets worse, and last Monday night he 
delivered at once the most rhetorically effective and the 
most argumentatively feeble of all the speeches with which 
he has favoured the House of Commons. Mr. GuiapsToNE, 
again, except that in one or two assertions he beat his own 
record of audacity, is admitted, even by his sole admirer in 
the respectable press in London, to have been below his true 
form. The speeches of men like Mr. Suaw Lerevre on the 
one hand and of Mr. O’Brien on the other are, of course, 
the mere dregs and froth of a debate of this kind, and Mr. 
Sexton’s contribution to it was mainly remarkable, as we 
have said, for its having shut oyt Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
and Lord Hartineton from the debate. Against the two 
Parnellite orators we may confidently match their two 
Unionist countrymen, Colonel Saunperson and Mr. Russet. 
On the other hand, the CuanceLtor of the ExcHEequer 
was, if not at his very best, yet in good trim; while Mr. 
Batrovur’s speech, delivered under the utmost difficulties, 
and amid more than the usual amount of unmannerly in- 
terruption, is admitted even by his enemies to have been the 
most powerful in a now somewhat long series of steadily 
improving Parliamentary efforts. Having said thus much, 
however, in recognition of the superior force and brilliancy 
with which the Unionist debaters did their work, we are 
prepared to add without hesitation that the two sets of advo- 
cates might have changed briefs without in the least degree 
affecting the argumentative result. Mr. BaLrour and Mr. 
GoscuEN could no more have succeeded with the Opposition 
case than Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Moruey could have 
failed with that of the Government. It seems incredible 
that any one with the slightest pretension to the title of 
an experienced Parliamentary hand should have seen any 
materials for a formidable attack on the Government on 
the paltry array of grievances which alone the Opposition 
leaders were able to marshal—now complaining that a Re- 
sident Magistrate has passed an excessive sentence; now 
that an Irish Court has misjudged evidence, as English 
juries do, and are set right for doing, every day ; and now 
that a truculent and not too truthful agitator whom the 
Opposition leaders choose to regard, and pretend to think is 
regarded by the English people, as a hero, because he is 
cheered by the same sort of Irishmen who huzzaed for the 
murderers of Firzmaurice, is treated as though, in Mr. 
Guapstonr’s language, so appropriate on the lips of “ the 
** people’s ” statesman, he wore “ a coat of frieze instead of 
“a coat of cloth.” We can only account for such an 
aberration by supposing that their “ political meteorology” 
has addled their wits, or that they are suffering from an 
attack of “ Ayr on the brain.” 


THE SUNDAY CLOSING CLAUSE. 


R. RITCHIE’S exposition of the reasons which have 
induced the Government to withdraw the licensing 
clauses of the Local Government Bill was in itself amply 
sufficient to justify the step; but, if it had not been, the 
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debate which followed it would have placed the matter 
beyond doubt. The temperance party may usually be trusted 
to make a display of their narrow and impracticable temper 
on a question of this kind, and on Thursday night they 
conspicuously, to use an expressive Americanism, “ gave 
“ themselves away.” It is, no doubt, not quite fair to in- 
clude Sir Witt1am Harcourt among their number, or to 
charge teetotal fanaticism with the whole of a responsibility 
which rests in great measure, of course, on factious partisan- 
ship. Nevertheless, the two forces in question are, and 
always have been, natural allies, and the Government might 
have reckoned on their combination on this or any other 
question bearing on the traffic in alcoholic liquors. They 
know their Harcourt, or they ought to know him by 
this time, and it should not at all have surprised them to 
find him endeavouring to press all those small sectarian 
animosities with which Parliaments in these days in- 
creasingly abound into the service of an Opposition which 
has so signally failed to shake or discredit the Government 
on any of the larger questions of policy. They ought not 
-even to have been surprised at his apparent expectation of 
success ; for the fact is that, but for the sensible action of 
Mr. Carve and the Liberal-Unionists, the intrigue of the 
member for Derby might very well have been successful. His 
manifest irritation against the member for Barrow and 
those members of the temperance party who have acted 
with him affords, in fact, the best proof of the high hopes 
which Sir W11114M must have entertained and the severe 
disappointment which he has suffered in respect of them. 
Under other circumstances he would have found ample 
histrionic enjoyment in the broad comedy of posing as an 
apostle of temperance, and calling upon men who have 
grown grey in that cause to follow him in “giving a good 
“‘ temperance vote.” But his raillery of Mr. Carne was too 
spiteful to allow us to suppose that he took any pleasure in 
a theatrical performance which no longer carried with it any 
prospect of political profit. 

The whole tone of the debate, in short—with its striking 
revelation of the jealousies which divide the various sects 
of social reformers—was eloquent of the wisdom of Ministers 
in cutting away the licensing clauses of the Bill. On 
general grounds of policy, apart from particular Parlia- 
mentary exigencies, we are not ourselves in the least dis- 
posed to regret their loss. The “T.ocal Option” people 
must be supposed to know their own business ; and, if they 
‘are satisfied to let slip such an unexampled chance of 
obtaining the legislative recognition of their pet principle, 
it is not for us to criticize their course of action. We 
are quite content with the now certain postponement for 
another year or two, and in all probability till another 
Parliament, of that most questionable legislative experi- 
ment. Meanwhile, the debate of last Thursday shows 
clearly enough that any prominent Liberal or Conserva- 
tive Government which may hereafter deem it necessary to 
take up the question of the liquor traffic—and, for our own 
part, we think that future Governments would do well to 
let the question severely alone, as one which is likely to 
settle itself much more satisfactorily than legislation is likely 
to settle it—must not handicap themselves by taking it up 
asa branch of any other question whatsoever. It will have 
‘to be dealt with uncomplicated by any collateral issues, and, 
‘if possible, in such conciseness of detail as will leave the 
legislating Government plenty of time and room to fight 
that battle of principle which will unquestionably have to 
be fought, unless we are to hand over the liberties of the 
people to a set of fanatical busybodies, and the right of pro- 
‘perty to a gang of piratical philanthropists. 


— 


THE CALENDAR OF THE PAVEMENT. 


HE Pavement of the back street has been, so long as the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant carryeth him, the Playground 

of the children. So short, however, is the span of life, that what 
seems at first to be a ble antiquity is but a thing of a 
paltry hundred years or so. For before that time, so small were 
the paving-stones, so uneven was the surface, so frequent was the 
ado trap, so obstructive were the posts, so inconvenient the 
bulkheads, that none of those games which require a large and 
plane surface with some scope for the action of arms and legs 
could be so much as attempted. The children’s Playground, down 
to the middle of the Third George, was that natural place of 
recreation afforded by the open fields lying all round London and 
then within easy reach. Still, though the Pavement playground— 
call it not, coarsely, the Gutter Playground—is a young thing, it 
‘has been with us all our lives, and it is not without a pang that 


we see oo by the new park, brilliant with rhododendrons, 
by the School asphalted campus, and by the disused Burial 
round, where one or two tombs are left to mark the former 
sacredness of the spot, as the tobacconist in days gree by kept u 
one shutter on the Sunday to show his respect for religion. It 
is, one is compelled to acknowledge, better for the children to 
play in these places than on the Pavement; there is more room 
for them; they can assemble in larger numbers and they can 
acquire habits of law and order. There are, again, no carts to 
rumble along and break up a game; there are no foot-passengers 
to tramp through the players and scatter them; there are no 
parents to cuff the callow brood. Yet the change brings losses. 

Before the Pavement wholly ceases to be a Playground, before 
the children all fall under the drill and rule of the gymnasium, let 
us snatch from oblivion the Calendar of Sports, such as are still 
played in a degenerate age. We must not look for the games of 
the kerb, the pavement, and the doorstep in aristocratic quarters. 
No children play in Bond Street and her daughters; you might as 
well look for a game of Golf as of Hopscotch in Piccadilly. Nor, 
again, must you look for children playing on the Pavement of 
Dalston the Genteel, in the nobler quarters of Camden Town, Ball's 
Pond, or any of those districts where Olerkery loveth to resort. It 
is said that the children of Clerkery do never play, except at 
counting-houses, and that they occupy their leisure wholly in the 
acquisition of that fine handwriting which will equip them for the 
career which begins at five shillings a week and ends with two 
hundred pounds a year. 

The games still in vogue may be resolved into two classes; the 
first of them, which has been called the Hardy Perennial, con- 
tains those which are followed all the year round without respect 
to season, subject only to the condition that it does not rain, The 
skipping-rope naturally suggests itself as the most generally prac- 
tised ; it is true that the season of the skipping-rope is longer than 
that of any other game, but it is not a winter sport; it begins, as 
a rule, though girls are an uncertain and skittish race as 
law, with the first Bank Holiday, and continues till late in the 
autumn. The only sport of which it may be said that it is fol- 
lowed quite through the year by the children, is that of dancing to 
the music of the barrel-organ. No one hasever found out who pays 
the musician—certainly there is never a copper among the who 
of his audience; it is supposed that he plays out of sheer kindness, 
and from love of art, and that when he has tired the children, he 
goes away and extorts black mail out of maddened poets and mathe- 
maticians by grinding under their windows. The Pavement is, in 
fact, the nursery of the ballet; not one of these girls but will presently 
look upon an appearance upon the boards as the most desirable 
thing that can be granted to a young woman. When they grow 
up, indeed, they will find no other opportunities for dancing. 

Another game which lasts through the whole year is gambling. 
You may see a little group of boys with buttons or with halfpence 
eagerly playing together. The rules of the e are unknown ; 
but it is essential that there should be the background of a wall. 
Their game is some form of pitch-and-toss, and they are gambling 
with as much eagerness as if they were young gentlemen just come 
into their inheritance and recently introduced to the club and to 
baccarat. By this copper Crockford of the kerb they are training 
themselves for the fiercer joys of the silver hell, where their elder 
brothers sit on Saturday evenings playing away their wages at the 
working-men's club. 

The social pleasures of the boulevard also belong to the Hardy 
Perennial class. They are simple. They consist chiefly in walk- 
ing, each with his girl, up and down the Pavement of some crowded 
High. They parch their tongues, blister their cheeks, and burn 
their throats with the abominable “fag,” which, with its acrid paper 
and vile tobacco, has displaced the comparatively harmless and 
once fashionable penny pickwick. But they are in the fashion, 
and they enjoy the satisfaction which belongs to social position. 
Besides, there is a great deal of varied excitement in the street. 
There is the Cheap Jack; there are the nigger minstrels—who 
come with the first spring day; the street spouter—a creature 
who has made himself too common, and is now but little re- 
garded; the street acrobat, who has of late, after many years, 
again assumed the stilt; and there are many possibilities of ex- 
citement and adventure. 

The second and more interesting class of Pavement sports 
contains those which vary with the season and their times duly 
understood and regularly recurring. The Calendar of these 
sports has never been written down; no Parliament, Commis- 
sion, or Convention has ever ordered and arranged it; yet it 
exists as a code accepted and understood, and it is obeyed with- 
out question. It must be understood, however, that the calendar 
is not fixed, like that of the ingenious Mr. Whitaker, nor is it 
bound by months and days, but it depends generally upon the 
weather. A long summer may prolong a game; a long winter 
may dislocate the Calendar for the whole year. The following, 
again, though based upon scientific observations carried on for 
many years, is offered with a keen sense of incompleteness—partly 
due to the ae of the age as regards Sports and to the 
decadence of the Pavement, already a 

The year of Sports begins, not with the New Year, or with the 
month of January, when the street is usually too cold even for the 
children, but with the first mild days of February and 
when there is often a pause in the cold breath of winter and an 
illusive show of coming spring. Then, with one consent and as if 
by order, come forth the tops. One knows not by what instinct, 


but, just as the crocus flowers, so, simultaneously, all over the 
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vast city, beginning with a single day, “tops is in.” The peg- 
top ie and is favourite form of top. This pretty ~_ 
thing allows not only the cultivation and the exhibition of a 
great deal of dexterity, but can also be made to enter into a form 
of battle; and as pegging at your adversary sometimes results in 
his being split _ and utterly destroyed, the peg-top is naturally 
endeared to the boyish soul. Ina fortnight or so the boys grow 
tired of it and substitute the whipping-top. To keep the whipping- 
top alive requires so much physical activity and such a prodigious 
amount of whipping, that the game is peculiarly marked out as 
adapted for days of cold east wind. Tops are followed in April 
or May by tipeat, which lasts sometimes till the end of June. It 
is a game which seems at first sight the most futile, foolish, and 
senseless, as well as the easiest, of all games ever yet invented. 
That is a wrong interpretation of the game. A thing which re- 
uires of the player the most perfect concentration of all his 
Eeuitien, and a disregard almost heroic of possible—even likely— 
eonsequences (such as broken windows, maddened shopkeepers, 
shying horses, blinded passengers, with cuffs, kicks, and horrible 
flagellations) is by this circumstance alone lifted above the 
common. Those who have given their attention to the subject 
maintain that the uncertainty of hitting the cat constitutes its 
special charm at the outset, that the utter ignorance of whither 
it will fly or what mischief it will do (every cat being possessed 
of the Devil) also stimulates the player, and inspires him, as with 
a portion or measure of that diabolic possession, with an uncommon 
queens and carelessness as to human suffering. They also 
declare that the control of the cat (it is arrived at by causing it to 
leap but a little way and by striking without swinging the stick) 
is never learned by any boy until he has grown too old to play 
it any longer, which is, in a way, confirmation of that possession. 
The next game on the Calendar is Fly-the-garter, a summer 
e which should be played without hat or jacket. It is a 
ranch of the extremely ancient game known as “ giving a back.” 
Overing the Posts, now completely forgotten because there are no 
longer any Posts left, was another branch. Leapfrog, also fallen 
into decay, is another. Fly-the-garter, however, is quite the 
noblest form of this e, and, as it may be made to include 
considerable personal suffering for the boy whose back is operated 
upon, it promises to continue popular. Hopscotch, another summer 
game, is played about the same time as Fly-the-garter. In this 
game the fair sex, who are debarred from giving and taking baclis, 
are admitted on equal terms, and get their heads impartially 
punched when disputes arise. Bat and ball, in its various 
elementary forms, is hardly ever attempted on the Pavement, but 
is played wherever a bit of open ground, however bare of grass, 
affords a space distantly resembling a cricket-field. Rounders is 
another game which can hardly be played on the Pavement. 
Kiss-in-the-ring is played by the children in summer, with modern 
fancy varieties as taught them by ladies at their annual feasts and 
outings, 

When the weather begins to grow colder the hoop comes in. 
Hardly is there any boy so poor as not to acquire possession of a 
hoop. The hoop is, on the whole, a solitary game; one may ran 
races with hoops, but races on a Pavement are not favourably 
regarded. In the less frequented thoroughfares a clever boy may 
learn, however, to turn and guide his hoop so asa to inflict the 
greatest possible amount of anxiety, with the least actual damage, to 
the passengers. One is tempted, perhaps, in everything to praise the 
past, but it is whispered by connoisseurs that the ~~ of the 

oop is not what it was five aud twenty years ago. Whistling, 
for instance, is a proper accompaniment to the hoop—a boy who 
wishes to get the full flavour out of his hoop will whistle con- 
tinuously while he walks behind it. Now street whistling, be- 
yond any doubt, has greatly declined of late years. The loud and 
vulgar catcall is a deplorable substitute for the vocal whistle— 
melodious when heard a good way off, and sometimes mellow. 

With the first rains of autumn, when the dust is laid and the 
pact is a little damp, marbles begin. Marbles, which once 

ted as many games as there are days in the year, are now 
fallen upon evil times. Knuckling down is clean forgotten—if the 
art continues it is called by another name; the alley-tor is con- 
founded with his brother of the rank and file; there are no longer 
sold the finer varieties in stone and glass, or in coloured and 
streaky marble; nor do boys, like sportsmen, yearn for a full bag ; 
nor do they study any longer the intricacies, the possibilities, and 
the subtleties by which their bag may be filled. ‘The game is now 
only played by little boys—their bag is small ; their game is simple ; 
= ae they can raise a penny the marbles becomea vehicle 

gambling. 

When the winter really falls upon the Pavement there is little 

Playing at all; the old-fashioned games which necessitated a great 
eal of running about, such as rounders, prisoner's base, tag, and 

the like are seldom ee by the young generation; on the 
other hand, the chil sometimes get a pair of roller skates 
and make a rink, Also the same vacant space which in the 
summer served for bat and ball will in the winter provide a 

und fit for hockey, a game which still holds its own. Trap 

t and ball, once a favourite game, is now extinct, at least on the 
London pavement. Fives, and its sisters, are unknown. There 
are also other losses. The antiquity of the game of knucklebones, 
or astragals, has not been able to preserve it. To the London 
children knucklebones are unknown. This is much to be deplored ; 
first, because it is a game which can be played excellently on the 
doorstep so long as one’s legs are short enough to use that asa 
table ; next, because it lends itself to the keenest rivalry and 


cultivates a most astonishing dexterity. Butit is gone. Of course a 
public schoolboy would scorn the knucklebone, even though it is of 
classical origin ; and when even the Pavement knows it no longer 
the existence of the game is practically ended, Some time ago, a 
few enthusiasts talked of founding an Astragal or Knucklebone 
Club; but it came to nothing. Should any, however, resolve to 
resuscitate this game after the manner of the ancients, they may 
observe that, while the sheep’s bones are fitter fur the beginner— 
as larger, heavier, and lying more easily on the back of the hand— 
the bones of the lamb are your only true play. 

Certain annual festivals which in turn enliven the Pavement do 
not, properly speaking, belong to the Playground, because they have 
ceased to be Sports. The old processions, masques, and mummings 
are nearly all gone, or, if they survive, they are kept up for motives 
wholly interested. Chimney-sweeps’ day still brings out Jack-in- 
the-Green, but his greatness is faded. ‘There is the Grotto to be 
remembered in August, the Guy of November is never forgotten, 
and there are the Waits of Christmas. All these are used in turn 
for the purpose of collecting pence, and without the least thought 
of observance or commemoration. Worse still, the money thus 
collected is generally “ grabbed ” by the fond parent. 

Such is the Calendar of the Pavement. Alas! while we write 
this Calendar is rapidly being forgotten; the Playground of the 
Pavement is deserted, the children’s games are changing. The 
Board Schools, which shut up the boys and girls between nine 
o'clock in the morning and four in the afternoon, have cut into the 
continuity of their play. A man may now walk during these hours 
through streets occupied wholly by working-men and see never & 
game of hopscotch, and never be hit by a flying tip-cat; nay, after 
these hours the children remain still in the school playground, 
running about on asphalte without such thing as a doorstep or a 
kerb, and no gutter in which to sail boats and pick up curious 
things. They swing; they run round the giant stride; they 
exercise on burs; they do not dance to a barrel organ, but 
they are drawn up in rows and are taught a musical drill, If they 
get away from the school ground it is too often to seek some point 
of vantage whence, themselves unseen, they may launch the deadly 
catapult at the passing train. And the old order of the games is 
changing, giving place to nothing new, but rather chaos. Only the 
other day it was with the deepest pain that one, who knows what 
that old order should be, observed—and that not a hundred miles 
from Marylebone—that marbles are already in! Marbles in June! 
Peter Parley must have turned in his grave! 


MANNERS MAKYTH PARLIAMENT-MAN, 


J hee great debate on johndillon (for it appears from the practice 
of the Rev. and Very Very Page Hopps and others to be in 
some sort a coercionist crime to speak of “ Mr. John Dillon,” or 
“ Mr. Dillon,” and we shall best consult Separatist feelings by speak- 
ing of this convict as if he were a johndory) may not rank with the 
chief oratorical displays even of the present Parliament, though Mr, 
Balfour has rarely spoken better. With regard to Mr. Gladstone, 
even the faithful Daily News for the first time in recorded history 
has been unable to say that he “ surpassed all his further efforts, 
and has even hinted that he rather came short of them. But 
everything, it has been held by some fantastic philosophers, has 
some distinctive mark separating it from everything else, and in 
at least some cases this distinction is a superlative one. The 
debate on Monday and Tuesday was, we honestly think, the most ill- 
mannered debate even of this ill-mannered Parliament. We wish 
we could say that the ill manners were entirely on one side; but 
one little incident prevents us from enjoying this felicity. When 
Mr. Chaplin reproached Mr. Gladstone with the being at least 
author in the death of Lord Frederick Cavendish, he made a 
charge which every honest man in the three kingdoms who has 
chosen to allow himself the use of his senses knows to be true, 
and one which history will unhesitatingly ratify. But when 
he went on to accuse Mr. Gladstone of failing memory he 
committed a gross breach of the decencies of Parliamentary 
debate, and even of ordinary life, and one which is not a little 
surprising from a man who, if not as good an orator as Demosthenes 
or Lord Leaconsfield, is certainlya gentleman. It is not customary 
among gentlemen, whether there be foundation for the saying or 
not, to tell an adversary, in effect and to his face, that he is a 
dotard. Mr, Chaplin has not often anything to learn from Lord 
Randolph Churchill in point of manners, nor do we often hold up 
Lord Kandolph as a pattern of them; but, if any one contrasts 
Lord Randolph's speech on the Channel Tunnel with Mr. Chaplin’s 
on jobndillon, he will see a remarkable difference. Yet Mr. 
Gladstone laid himself even more open to such taunts on Wed- 
nesday than on Tuesday by his extraordinary and rambling con- 
fessions of the reasons why as Prime Minister, three or four years 
ago, he opposed a project which he now thinks a kind of short 
cut to Paradise. The only excuse we can make for Mr. Chaplin 
is that Mr. Gladstone’s recent conduct has aroused such abhor- 
rence and disgust in the minds of all patriotic Englishmen that 
they sometimes forget themselves. 

This solitary slip of Mr.Chaplin’s, however, though we are sorry 
that it should have been committed by so good a Tory, is nothing 
at all compared with the marvellous boorishness of the Opposition. 
When a party possessing some external respectability amalgamates 
itself with a party of Yahoos like the Parnellites, it is natural 


that its manners, never extraordinarily good, should be corrupted 
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yet further by the association. It is fair to Irishmen to say that 
ir William Harcourt the other night ran his instructors very 
close, and that Dr. Tanner and Mr. mond must look to their 
laurels, But, indeed, it is perhaps unnecessary to make any dis- 
tinction between the component parts of so unanimous a party. 
During the debate it appears to be admitted that the Ministerialists 
listened to their adversaries with at least usual courtesy, and in 
the most strongly Gladstonian reports we find nothing like 

ized or frequent interruption charged on them. On the 
other side the following is a brief collection of the performances 
of those who claim to represent “the great heart of the de- 
mocracy ”—with respect to which claim we can only say that, if 
it is well founded, the sooner the great heart of the democracy 
learns how to behave itself the better. 

This is how the game went. During the whole of Mr. Morley’s 
long opening speech nothing whatever of the nature of interruption 
is recorded, and a single correction of Mr, Balfour's of the ordinary 
debating kind appears to have been the only breach in the thread 
of the discourse. But no sooner did Mr. Goschen get up than 
Bedlam seems to have broken loose. The highly provocative 
exordium “Mr. Speaker” was enough to bring “interruption 
from the Irish members.” The second sentence, hardly more pro- 
vocative, was greeted, not with the ironical laughter and cheers 
which, whether wholly reasonable and well-mannered or not, are 

nized Parliamentary weapons, bat with volleys of denials 
and “ interruptions” generally, And when Mr. Goschen protested, 
Sir William Harcourt thought it graceful or dignified, or perhaps 
both, to cry “Go on” to the speaker whom his friends were 
shouting down, This same cry, which seems to present itself to the 
Opposition mind as either a crushing argument or a killing joke, 
was repeated when, in the space of twenty lines of the Times’ report, 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Gladstone had interrupted thrice, and had com- 
pelled the speaker to divergein order to answer them, and again re- 
peated several times in the course of the speech. An interjectory 
request of Mr. O’Brien’s (for Unionists can afford to be fair) calls 
for no rebuke, being in the ordinary way of business ; but soon after- 
wards Mr. Morley (who really seems to be putting on a new 
character), Mr. Healy, who was of course in his element, and that 
eminent lawyer and orator, Mr. R. T. Reid, kept up a running fire 
of comments which would certainly be ruled out of order in any 


decently managed school debating society. Mr. Reid himself when’ 


he came to speak, except for a correction of Mr. Goschen’s, seems 
to have been listened to with perfect quietness by the Ministerial- 
ists, as was also a silly and bumptious maiden speech about his 
mandate from the newly elect of Ayr, Mr. Sinclair. That the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland, who intervened between these 
speakers, fared equally well, may be set, if any one pleases, to the 
Opposition credit side, and as, though Mr. T. W. Russell was inter- 
rupted, Colonel Saunderson was fairly let alone, we must suppose 
that Gladstonian courtesy is irrespective of persons. 

The contrast was even greater on Tuesday. Mr. Chaplin's 
regrettable error was made in regular debate ; Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Sexton were allowed, the one to inveigh and the other to rant, as 
they liked; and Mr. Gladstone’s own speech, provocative enough 
in all conscience, received no interruptions, ae explanations 
which he himself challenged, and which were e with perfect 
courtesy. But Mr. Goschen’s reception the night before was 
orderly compared with the behaviour of the Opposition to Mr. 
Balfour. For a time hears, and cheers, and jeers, with an occa- 
sional polite contradiction from Sir William Harcourt, contented 
the pack ; but this soon grew dull and tame. “ You are stupid,” 
ied ene Honourable Member, to the scandal even of the 
rather long-sutfering Speaker. “So you are,” yells another, 
when Mr. Balfour speaks of his being called a coward. “I did 
not” is Mr. Gladstone’s courteous way of indicating dissent at 
the same time. “He never said anything of the kind,” “ Not 
at all,” and again “IIe did not,” are the simultaneous contri- 
butions of Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, and “an Hon- 
ourable Member,” to the decencies of debate. Shortly after 
“T say no,” and “ That is not true either,’ are ascribed to the 
amiable Mr. Healy in the course of a few seconds, so that the 
Speaker had to make the certainly not superfluous remark that 
in the interest of the fair conduct of debate he trusted that these 
constant running commentaries on the remarks of a speaker would 
cease.” But they didn’t ; and besides miscellaneous interruptions 
of the inarticulate kind, ‘‘ running commentaries on the remariis ” 
of Mr. Balfour are ascribed to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Parnell, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone dis, Mr. Gladstone ¢er, Sir William 
Harcourt bis [a flat contradiction], Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Harrington, 
Sir W. Harcourt ¢er [an enthusiastic ditto to Mr. Harrington], 
Mr. Gladstone quater, Mr. Gladstone again, Mr. Gladstone toujours, 
and then a further welter of O’Briens, Harringtons, Redmonds, 
and Healys, finishing up with the remark again assigned to 
an Honourable Member,” when Mr. Balfour generously said that 
he did not doubt the bona-fides of the Opposition, “ We doubt 
yours.” That seems to have been the last, and an excellent last 


too. 

Now this extraordinary outburst of brute violence, countenanced 
and partly shared in by men like Mr, Gladstone, Mr, Morley, and 
Sir William Harcourt, has, of course, a special as well as a general 
explanation. The manners of a party, like the strength of a chain, 
are those of its weakest part; and those who consort with Tanners 
will soon behave like them. Besides, the Separatists were in a 
state of furious vexation on Monday and Tuesday. It is still un- 
certain whether Southampton and Ayr had really intoxicated 
leaders as well as followers, or whether the rash challenge of last 


week was a concession to the grumblings of backward leadership 
which (it is well known) have been for some time past made. But 
the prompt picking up of the glove, the staunchness of the Liberal- 
Unionists, and the certainty of a damaging defeat, no doubt 
aggravated into fury the grumpiness which accompanies all pro- 
cesses of sobering. Nor, from the Unionist point of view, is it. 
altogether disagreeable that the Gladstonian party should show 
itself in its true light. Still, among the effete “classes” at least, 
among the wicked literary men who seem to be becoming Mr. 
Gladstone’s regular thunderstorm to turn any required milk, and 
so forth, there is a kind of lingering respect for the decencies of 
the British Parliament. Such respect is not to be expected from 
the sincere votaries of johndillon. But, as it is quite certain that 
Mr. Gladstone only regards johndillon as a convenient vote wrong- 
fully wrested from him by wicked Mr. Balfour, that Sir William. 
Harcourt regards him as an interesting and useful maniac, and 
Mr. Morley as a Jacobin rather more convinced than himself, we 
might expect them to moderate the rancour of their tongues a 
little. But the cult of johndillon, it would appear, is quite a 
Moloch cult, and manners, like everything else, even those “ very 
little ones,” the manners of Sir William Harcourt, have to be 
offered up to it, 


SHAKSPEARE STAGE-DIRECTIONS, 
HE question who is msible for the stage-directions im 
Shakspeare has not, we believe, been yet debated. It appears. 
to have esca the notice of the vainest and acutest com- 
mentators, Even those to whom it is meat and drink to inquire 
into the antecedents of the First Murderer in Macbeth, or to. 
engage in the proof that the husband of the Nurse in Juliet was. 
the original of Joe Miller, and kept a tavern at Chipping Sodbury, 
have had no word for the Master’s utterances to his players. Itis 
still unknown if the gifted Mr. Donnelly, last and greatest of the race, 
bas lamped them in with the rest of Lord Bacon’s text, or if he 
passes them by as too base, common, and popular for the exercise 
of his mighty mind; but, as the discoverer of the Cryptogram 
appears to sum up in himself the peculiar virtues of all the Shak-. 
spearean commentators that have ever smiled into vacancy, it is fair 
to assume that he, too, is not concerned with them, and that the 
subject is practically virgin of attention. The commentator out of 
work can scarce do better than fall to upon it forthwith. It is 
full of matter; and if only he be worth his salt—if, for example, 
he be the equal of him who thought, and still thinks, it possible 
that “when drawing the character of Proteus Shakspeare had. 
in his mind” (Alas, poor Shakspeare!) “the disloyalty and 
ingratitude with which the young, handsome, high-born W. H. 
had treated him”—then the present article will not have been 
written in vain. 

To the loosest thinker it occurs, on a first consideration of 
the question, that the authorship of the stage-directions is, like 
that of the plays themselves, a trifle mixed. Some are plainly 
the Master’s own; and some are plainly his stage-manager’s. 
Thus it is as impossible to believe that anybody but Shakspeare: 
(or Bacon) produced the stage-directions in The Tempest as that. 
anybody but Bacon (or Shakspeare) produced The Tempest itself. 
Was it Bacon? was it Shakspeare? The old superstition 
in the player’s favour being still afoot, it will be proper (for 
the present at least) to call the author Shakspeare, and to: 
remark that Shakspeare’s stage-directions are touched with some- 
thing of the same magical felicity of style which distinguishes: 
Shakspeare’s verse. A case in point occurs in Act iii., scene 3,, 
when ** Enter several strange Shapes, bringing in a banquet” ; they 
“dance about it with gentle actions of salutation”; and “inviting 
the King, Sc., to eat, they depart.” Here Mr. Donnelly may onl 
see a new proof that Bacon was a man with a strain of good fn 
ing which in a mere player like Shakspeare was impossible ; while 
any one witha feeling for literature (a quality which Mr. Donnelly 
appears to be able, like some others of his countrymen, to do with- 
out) will find the whole passage delightful in itself, and, returni 
again and again to the second phrase, “ They dance about it with 
gentle actions of salutation,” will linger on it as your true drinker 
will linger on a sip of Clos de Vougeét. There is something of 
the same quality in the next of the Master’s rubrics, when to: 
thunder and lightning, Enter Ante, like a harpy ; claps his wi 
upon the table; and, with a quaint device, the banquet vanishes. The 
poet, indeed, appears to have had a special kindness for his spirits,. 
for a few verses further on, when Ariel’s part is done, He 
vanishes in thunder ; then, to soft music, enter the 8 again, 
and dance, with mocks and mows, and carrying out the t Scarce 
less pleasant is that direction in the Masque (Act iv.) when 
Juno and Ceres wi ieper’ and send Iris on employment, which is as. 
prettily and gracefully conceived and expressed as need be. Best 
of all, perhaps, is the description of the means by which the same 
device is brought to an end, when, the s being already rich in 
the presence of “ Certain Nymphs,” there enter “ Certain Reapers 
properly habited,” who “ join with the Nymphs in a graceful dance ; 
towards the end thereof Prospero starts suddenly and speaks” ; 
after which—this last phrase is really incomparable—“ to @ 
strange, hollow, and confused noise they heavily vanish.” Another 
note of the same sort—“ Re-enter ARrEL loaden with glisteri 
apparel” —has merit, and so has the reappearance of that bri 
liant and enchanting spirit “with the Master and BoatswaIN 
amazedly following”; but after the rare interest of their e- 
cessors—after the “gentle actions of salutation,” and the 
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“strange, hollow, and confused noise” to which the masquers 
heavily vanish ”—they fall, it must be owned, a trifle flat. The 
Master, indeed, is seldom at this height of invention in this part of 
his work, In Antony and Cleopatra, for instance, to indicate the 
working of the passing of Hercules—that extraordinary piece of 
romance which, though it impedes his action, and on the Eliza- 
bethan boards can scarce have been found either effective or 
suggestive, he was yet constrained to adapt from Plutarch—he 
contents himself with a simple “ Music of the hautboys as under the 
staye.” He is fully himself, however, in the “ Enter Rumovr, painted 
of tongues,” of the Induction to Henry the Fifth, and, we like 

to believe, in the “ Enter Prince Henry and Porns, marching. 
Farstarr meets them, playing on his truncheon like a fife,” 
of an earlier number of the series. His most elaborate essay 
in realization is unquestionably that description of the Vision 
which appears to the dying Katharine of Aragon. It is too long 
to quote; but every good Shakspearean knows it, and every 
Shakspearean who is not good (a manifest impossibility, surely ?) 
is hereby exhorted to go and achieve its knowledge. It is full of 
delightful things. “ Enter, solemnly tripping after one another,” 
it begins, “ six personages, clad in white robes.” They have “on 
their heads garlands of bays, and golden vizards on their faces,” 
with “ branches of bays or palm in their hands”; and, being thus 
equipE » “they first congee unto her, then dance,” and, during 
the dance, “ at certain changes the first two hold a spare garland 
over her head.” This goes on, in Elizabethan English, until the 
spare garland has been “ held over her head” by all the person- 
ages in succession ; till, the last pair doing this office, “ as it were 
by inspiration, she makes in her sleep signs of rejoicing, and holdeth 
up her hands to heaven.” “ And so,” the poet goes on, “in their 
dancing vanish, carrying the garland with them.” The thing is 
delightful to read ; and as stage-managed (“ stag-magged ” is what 
the heirs of Shakspeare call it) by the Master himself, or by his 
— collaborator in King Hi the Eighth, the renowned 
John Fletcher, it may have been convincing enough. All the same, 
‘one cannot help contrasting this quaint and strange romance in 
action with some of the imaginings of J.-B.-P. de Moliére, and 
reflecting that, scenically at least, the romantic touch is of necessity 
less practical, and in a work-a-day sense less satisfying, than the 
merely comic. The reflection is borne in upon us with still 
greater force when we come to consider the dumb show which 
is played to Imogen’s Posthumus in prison, “ Solemn music,” 
it begins ; then “ Enter as in an apparition . . . an old manattired 
like a warrior, leading in his hand an antient matron, his wife . . . 
with music before them” ; and thereafter, “ other music” preceding 
them, “follow the two young LEonati, brothers to PostauMus,” 
distinguished and remarkable “ with wounds, as they died in the 
qwars.” After this, as we all know, comes a screed of verse; and 
then, the principals in the vision having declared themselves, 
“ JuprITER descends in thunder and lightning, sitting upon an eagle ; 
he throws a thunderbolt. The Ghosts fall upon their knees.” There 
is no more than that. One has to read the speech of the principal 
Ghost after the vanishing of Jupiter— 

He came in thunder ; his celestial breath 

Was sulphurous to smell ; the holy eagle 

Stooped as to foot us ; his ascension is 

More sweet than our blest fields; his royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing and cloys his beak, 

As when his god is pleased— 
to feel what all this naive yet far-reaching effect of pageantry 
meant to the poet himself. The inevitable conclusion is not 
favourable to the claims, as a practical genre, of romantic drama. 
Poetry, in fact, is not necessarily drama. The two are by no 
means incompatible, as Shakspeare has shown, not once, but many 
times ; but, as Shakspeare has magnificently shown, the two are 
not inseparable. Making every allowance for differences—differences 
of talent, differences of ideal, differences of art, differences of 
material—one is irresistibly reminded in this connexion of a 
teflection of Alexandre Dumas. He was comparing himself with 
Hugo, and wishing he could only write as well as the greater 
artist in words; he went on to remark that what Hugo wanted 
in his plays was a world of secret passages, masks, cliquetis dépées, 
choruses of monks, lightning and thunder, coffins, Mysterious 
Strangers, and so forth; and, with the admirable frankness which 
4istinguished him, he concluded, recalling the stern and vigorous 
simplicity of Antony and Térésa, that all that he required was 
“ quatre tréteaux, quatre planches, deux acteurs, et une passion.” 
The definition is comprehensive enough to include the whole of 
drama—from the Oresteia to La Tosca; but it says nothing about 
Poetry. In truth, the function of poetry in drama is principally 

rative; and one cannot avoid a suspicion that Dumas, who 

was impudent enough for anything, would have questioned some 
> Shakspeare’s decoration as sharply as he questioned the most 


Hugo's. 
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A tuost the only style of treatment which could safely be 
adopted in dealing seriously with a legend containing within 
itself so many elements of the grotesque as that of St. Denis 
would be to make of it a fantastic vision after the fashion of 
M. Gustave Moreau. M. Paul-Louis Delance has taken a serious 
but prosaic view of the subject in his “ Légende de St. Denis ”—a 
large work executed in the modern grey-and-buff tonality, with 


much breadth and spirit. Especially to be remarked is the 
admirably drawn and modelled figure of a half-nude peasant who 
— forward fascinated at the sight of the decapitated saint, 
slowly advancing head in hand. A real imaginative quality 
has been imparted to M. Leenhardt’s large work, “ Marie~ 
Madeleine,” by the beautiful treatment of the vast and solemn 
landscape, illuminated by the mysterious light of earliest morning, 
in which the Magdalen stands erect near the open sepulchre, 
Full of a quaint invention which comes very near to, but does not 
exactly attain, this same imaginative quality, is M. Surand’s 
“St. Georges et le Monstre,” in which the knightly saint appears, 
in full armour of medieval type, in the act of tilting at the dragon, 
whom he interrupts at the moment when he is about to rend two 
nude and helpless victims. This sleepy, lizard-like monster, with 
its covering of strange pale green and bright blue scales and its 
terrible claws, is a veritable creation, as happy as it is original. 

M. Jules Lefebvre sends a large genre + Prk “ L’Orpheline,” 
showing an aged woman and a young child, who, clothed in deep 
mourning, kneel at prayer in a village church. The treatment of 
the work is, as might have been expected, idealistic, and the 
drawing admirable in its firmness and severity; the drawbacks 
are the usual ones of a certain affected purism of style and a too 
great insistence on line and contour. The master’s little portrait 
of a young girl—Mlle. Saléta-Ricord—shows his best qualities 
in even a higher degree than the more important performance. 
Under what head are we to class M. Gervex’s foolishly-named “ Le 
Tub,” a picture which displays much ability and an enthusiastic 
striving after novelty in colour, wasted on a trivial subject? We 
see a modern Parisian lady erect in her bath in an attitude not 
dissimilar to that of the Aphrodite of Cuidos; she is tended by a 
handmaiden soberly attired in black and grey, the group bein 
lighted by the cold rays of a morning sun filtering through clo 
blinds. The painter reveals the same curiosity in colour-problems 
in his full-length of Mlle. Jeanne Harding (not to be confounded 
with Mile. Jane Hading), masquerading in a Japanese coitfure 
and a magnificent red and citron-coloured robe of the same exotic 
fashion. M. Roll—unrepresented this year by any of those huge 
modern subjects by the naturalistic treatment of which he has 
won his reputation—sends a life-size portrait-study of a farm-girl, 
entitled “ Manda Lamétrie, fermiére.” It is full of freshness and 
vitality, and happily renders the aspect of the human form seen 
in the open air; but it is, like all the painter’s productions, 
deficient in firmness and solidity, and too imperfectly indicates the 
muscular structure of the model. The masters of pure modern 
genre are not in great force this year. Can it be that the partial 
reaction which, in current literature and on the stage, has shown 
itself in France against that mere everyday realism which repro- 
duces, without either enlarging or intensifying, the subjects with 
which it deals, has already extended itself to painting? As we 
have already pointed out, that keen and cynical observer of modern 
Parisian life in all its 2 mpy M. Béraud, is entirely unrepresented, 
M. Raflaélli sends only an eccentric portrait of M. Edmond de 
Goncourt in his study, and many other masters of this peculiar 
branch have turned their attention elsewhere. 

Very humorous, and painted with an uncompromising hardness 
and directness which are under the circumstances highly ap- 
propriate, is M. Brispot’s “Le Départ pour la Mairie,” a quaint 
marriage scene, in which the chief actors appear amusingly 
ill at ease in the formal garments which they bave donned for the 
occasion. M. Marec’s “ Ici on est mieux qu’en face—Retour de 
YEnterrement ” shows, in a Parisian tavern of the banlieue, a com- 
pany of humble but decent mourners seeking rest and refreshment 
after a funeral ceremony. The work is conceived with a grim 
humour which does not exclude pathos, and is admirably lighted 
and altogether well carried out, though with something too much 
of deliberation in the execution. The accomplished M. Edelfelt is 
less happy than usual in his “ Devant I’Eglise, Finlande,” in which 
are seen a number of women congregated outside a church, wear- 
ing kirtles of various shades of red. The manner in which these 
predominating hues have been dealt with is happy ; but the touch 
reveals a certain hesitation unusual to this painter. The Bavarian 
Herr Kiihl shows himself as conscientious an observer and as ardent 
a student of the fashionable problems of light as ever in two 
wholly Teutonic genre scenes—“ Le Maitre de Chapelle” and 
“ Joueur de Cartes.’ His experiments are interesting, and he shows 
a certain respect for his subjects which is not altogether usual in 
French works of this class; there is, however, in the transparency 
of his atmosphere a certain undue glassiness, and in his figures a 
corresponding brittleness of texture, which interfere with the 
complete realization of the effects at which he aims. M. Moreau 
de fous has gone back either a little too far or not far enough for 
his military subject; he conjures up a scene from the Crimean 
War, “ Le Drapeau—Assaut de Malakoff (8 Septembre 1855).” The 
incident of the finding of the flag after the assault, still closely 
grasped in the hands of the dead ensign, is treated with great 
spirit and pathos, but with a uniform heaviness of execution and @ 
failure to emphasize the essential elements of the composition, 
which seriously detract from the pictorial impression first received. 
The sculptor M. Falguiére, who has never attempted to emancipate 
himself in painting from the influence of M. Henner, sends “ Nains 
Mendiants,” a fine tone-exercise in the manner of his master, into 
which, however, a new element derived from a direct study of 
Velasquez is introduced. The figures of two hideous and deformed 
dwarfs, the brownish hue of whose flesh and garments is rong | 
are relieved against a turquoise sky of exquisite richness 
purity. 
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In the French exhibition of the year, as in its English equiva- 
lent, the portraits form one of the most satisfactory and distinctive 
sections of the show. Nothing equals the splendid energy of exe- 
cution or the powerful relief“of M. Bonnat’s two portraits—one a 
head of M. Jules Ferry, the other a full-length of Cardinal Lavigerie, 
robed in his undress vestments of black, relieved with an outer 
robe and bands of the most trenchant and unmitigated scarlet. The 
technical power triumphantly asserted by the master exercises so 
commanding an influence that it is not until later that we per- 
ceive his comparative failure to grasp the inner, as distinguished 
from the mere physical, individuality of his distinguished sitters. 
M. Carolus-Duran’s “ Portrait de ma Fille” appeared last year in 
London, but, as it seems to us, in a less definitive state than it 
pow assumes. Nothing can be more novel or more brilliant than 
the colour-combination—black and steel-grey, combined with shot- 
violet, and relieved against the vibrating tones of a viei-or back- 
ground—while the beautiful face of the young sitter is rendered with 
much charm, though without any special individuality. M. Cabanel 
yearly delights the great ladies of the Faubourg who compete for 
the honour of posing before him by conventional presentmeuts, in 
which their distinction is emphasized to the verge of vulgarity, 
at the expense of all the higher qualities of vitality and true 
distinctiveness. The painter's mastery in mere draughtsmanship 
and design is acknowledged ; but it is in cmap gag that the 
inherent defects of his style and the limits of his intellectual 
capacity make themselves most strongly felt. The art of the dis- 
tinguished painter-sculptor, M. Paul Dubois—reticent and not 
readily yielding to the observer its finer qualities—is in direct 
contrast with that of M. Cabanel. His two portraits of this year, 
admirably modelled though they are, lack some of the firmness of 
former examples. M. Dubois has selected the full-face or three- 

uarters view of his sitters, and seems less at home in painting 
on aspects than in dealing with his favourite profile of the human 
face. M. Jean-Paul Laurens contributes a melodramatic profile 
of M. Mounet-Sully in the part of Hamlet, and an Ophelia seen in 
the recounted scene of her watery death, These works still further 
emphasize the truth of the saying that M. Laurens—whether the 
subject he represents be legendary, historical, religious, or 
dramatic—always revels in a “ fifth-act” atmosphere of tragedy. 
M. Clairin supplies a still more melodramatic, if less vigorous, 
ponetaes of the French Hamlet, in the act of drawing his 

M. J. S. Sargent’s justly-lauded “ Mrs. Playfair” fully main- 
tains the position it conquered at the Academy, vindicating its 
right to be considered as one of the most consummate pieces of 

rtraiture which have been executed during the last decade. 
fr . Orchardson is represented by his fine ‘“ Portrait of Mrs. 
Joseph,” a work sympathetic and dignified of aspect but appearing 
intolerably bot in colour in a French picture-gallery. Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood's “ Portrait de mon Frére ” is a highly successful attempt to 
relieve white on a ground of white—the sitter appearing in a com- 
plete suit of white flannels. 

Of fine landscapes, marine and architectural subjects—painted 
chiefly from a decorative standpoint—there is no lack. That 
older and nobler school of what might be styled subjective land- 
scape is still upheld by a few painters. The austere yet satisfy- 
ing art of M. Harpignies is not specially well illustrated; but his 
rt il, M. Odier, contributes a grandly designed “ Les bords de 

a Loire & St.-Maurice.” M. Pelouse supplies a vast and learnedly 
drawn study of trees in “ Le Matin sous Bois,” in which, how- 
ever, the flickering light forcing its way through dense foliage 
is not rendered with convincing truth, Were the art of M. 
Pointelin as varied as it is exquisite, he would stand alone as 
the perpetuator of the style and aims of the great school 
now, alas! well nigh extinct. His colour-harmony of steel- 
grey and dark green is more limited and more conventional 
than that of Corot, but the skill and the pathetic power with 
which he uses his limited materials are as unquestionable as in the 
case of the elder master ; the oil-painting “ Le Point du Jour” and 
the pastel “ Automne ” have for noble simplicity and subtlety of 
suggestion no parallels in the exhibition. The veteran M. Charles- 
Emile Jacque shows, on a scale which he has not hitherto at- 
tempted, “‘ Le Grand Troupeau au Paturage ”—a life-size shepherd 
and sheep advancing in a green plain under a stormy sky; there 
is about the rendering of this too-often repeated subject a superb 
breadth and sincerity, though the touch does not reveal a decision 
quite equal to its largeness. M. Mesdag shows two companion sea- 

jieces, masterly yet less interesting than those of last year ; and M. 

ontenard repeats his rough but powerful effects of sunlit, crange- 
hued rock and sail, contrasting with the deep blue of the Mediter- 
ranean. Few things here have a rarer or a more melancholy 
charm than M, Demont’s “ Les (Eillettes "—a field of pale-violet 
field-poppies seen in the mysterious light which yet lingers after 
sundown ; the technical skill, too, shown in treating this mass of a 
delicate but dangerous colour is most remarkable. Not fora long 
time has so masterly an architectural painting appeared at the 
Salon as M. Lansyer’s “ Institut de France,” a representation of 
the well-known edifice, which in execution is worthy to rank 
with the best works of Van der Heyden, though it has not the 
charm or the power of suggestion which the Dutch painter knew 
how to impart to his least promising subjects. 

If no very striking or original conception makes memorable 
the exhibition of sculpture, the level of technical skill shown is 
as ny ever, and the task of sifting the wheat from the chaff 
thus becomes an extremely difficult one. The great contemporar 
masters of sculpture are almost all of them represented, but, wit 


few exceptions, only by works of no very aspiring character. That 
idealist M. Chapu is not seen to the highest advantage in a 
modern subject—the marble group of “ Les fréres Galignani ”; 
while the ionate and delicate art of M. Mercié as little. 
asserts itself to the full in an anonymous marble portrait-statue 
destined for a tomb. M. Delaplanche has supplied a colossal 
statue of Homer, necessarily somewhat conventipnal, yet giving an 
admirable version of the well-known type; his marble statue, 
“La Danse,” is full of the su tion of vivacious movement, 
while it avoids exaggeration. M. Falguiére’s splendidly modelled, 
if overdaring, “Diane,” which was shown here some two years 
ago in plaster, now reap in marble. M. Injalbert, in “La 
Renommée,” falls far short of the triumphs which, in the more than 
questionable Berninesque style, he achieved last year. If the 
médaille d’honneur could have been given for a mere bust, it should 
certainly have been accorded to M. Rodin for his magnificent 
“ Portrait de Mme. M. V.,” a work which reveals him in a new 
light as dwelling lovingly on feminine charm and dignity; it 
may fairly take rank with the fine specimens of the Florentine 
art of the fifteenth century. M. Rodin’s friendly rival, the more 
popular M. Dalou, has been somewhat overbold in daring com- 
arisons with the former master in his bronze bust of M, 
toche‘ort ; M. Dalou’s showy and brilliant version of the Com- 
munistic journalist's well-known features caunot be placed beside 
M. Rodin’s more living and more deeply individual presentment of 
the same strange personality. Space is wanting even to refer to the 
many consummately skilful performances of less universally known 
artists. Among these we should be inclined to accord the palm 
to M. Turcan’s noble and pathetic group, “L’Aveugle et le 
Paralytique,” and to M. Eugéne Robert's cleverly imagined piece 
of Graeco-Roman work, “Une Lutte dans les Bois.” This last 
shows a youth who, with set teeth and determined mien, manfully 
battles with a fox. We must, much against our will, altogether 
pass over the sections of architectural drawing and engraving in 
all its branches, which form so happy a complement to the sections 
of painting and sculpture. 


THE STORY OF THE LONDON POLICE. 
Vv. 


Shas taking a comprehensive survey of the actual condition of the 
Metropolitan Police, as we find it ata moment when it is 
—— " some to have almost attained practical perfection, it 
will be well, ere endeavouring to pass judgment, condemnatory or 
favourable, upon them, to glance at the duties which they are 
paid and expected to perform. Apart from their proper function 
of watchmen, the metropolitan constables are regulators of the 
traffic, perform a rough-and-ready kind of ambulance work in 
respect of street accidents, illness, and drunkenness, and must be 
ready atany time to answer questions on every imaginable subject 
which may be put to them alike by provincials, foreigners, and 
town-bred folk, of whom it may be safely asserted that the last 
are by far the most exigent in their demands, and ofttimes most 
brusque in their mode of interrogation. No doubt the regulation 
of the street traffic is one of the hardest nuts which the police have to- 
crack. Mr, A. C, Howard, one of the four chief constablesand district 
superintendents, is “desirous of drawing special attention to the 
part of the Report submitted by the” (Police) “ Board on traffic, 
in which they point out the insufficient width of roadway at 
Piccadilly Circus; two triangular spaces have been left in the 
centre, one of which is flagged, and the other—and largest—is. 
enclosed with a wooden paling, being intended apparently for the 
erection of a statue. However desirable such an erection may be, 
it would be a great pity, I consider, to carry it out at the expense 
of the roadway ; yet, if some alteration is not made, such will be 
the case.” Here Mr. Howard is, of course, arguing from his own 
belief, with the full knowledge that such a cutting up of a space 
like Piccadilly Circus means great extra labour for his men and 
corresponding dissatisfaction on the part of the public, to whom 
this particular part of the West-End is a continual vexation and 
annoyance. The widening of the Circus and the opening of 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross Road have admittedly 
thrown much additional labour on to the constables of No, 2 
district (which, by the way, comprises five divisions—Marylebone, 
Holborn, Hampstead, Kilburn, and Highgate), and, to quote Chief 
Constable Howard, the “ great increase of vehicular traffic is 
likely to go on —— Bn section of the “ fashionable” 
quarter is that to whic @ newspapers ial atten- 
tion, and it has furnished vith endless 
discussion, “ the condition of the West-End” or “the police and 
the West-End ” being recognized stock topics for editorial treat- 
ment when nothing more attractive presents itself. We natu- 
rally had this street sapping of the Metropolitan Police in mind 
when arguing last week for an increase in the existing number 
of constables, and we press it again now as being an incon- 
testable proof that, if the adequate regulation of the street 
traffic is to coincide with the proper protection of life and 
perty, the force must be augmented without further delay. 

recent catastrophe in the Edgware Road reminds us that another 
vitally important function which the constable is called upon with 
painful frequency to discharge is that of fireman ; though the 
valuable services in this direction rendered by the police are only 


referred to in the reports of the chief constable and superintendents 
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- as the great social question of the day. 


‘who appears to 


‘Another and even more charmi 
-on a couch or a chair. Some of these have more than a trace 
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in a kind of “aside.” In connexion with the police regulation of 
the traffic in the West-End mention must be made of another 
important réle of the metropolitan constable; that of a mover- 
on of those whom for convenience sake we will term disorderly 
women. It is here that the constable finds himself laid most open 
to attack by the “ screeching sisterhood ” of the penny he 
‘St. James’s district is ruled by the C Division, and Mr. Superin- 
tendent Hume tells us that, of the 4,879 persons charged at the 
two stations of that division and taken before magistrates, 1,407 
were “ disorderly women,” who infest the leading thoroughfares 
in such great numbers as to cause the inhabitants and shop- 
rs to “complain bitterly of the nuisance and injury to 
their business,” is evil has become more and more apparent 
within the last three years, until now the police, harried on 
this side, badgered on that, are seemingly at their wits’ end 
to know how to act. “The existence of a great scandal,” says 
Mr. Hume, “is entirely due to the defective state of the law, 
and the evil must sooner or later be met by fresh legislation.” 
“This is indeed “ the bitter cry” of the police; and, the “ black 
sheep” of the business aside, the public generally, and one 
would think Parliament also, will concur in this sensible and 
common-sense, though official, view of what may be described 
It is only here 
and there in the reports that a slight approach to wailing 
and lamentation is noticeable; the wonder is that the super- 
intendent reporters do not more frequently give way to their 
lacerated feelings and declare, in the slightly satirical language of 
Mr. J. Keating (of the J, or Bethnal Green, Division), that “ the 
usual practice” is to “ blame the police, forgetting the fact that 
policemen are only human and cannot perform miracles.” It is 
to be regretted (and we speak from personal observation) that 
the police are not only a “ mark” for the ribald “ chaff” and 
horseplay of the “gentlemen” and their imitators who, like the 
miserable women referred to, “ infest ” the West-End thorough- 
fares, but a ter mark than ever. This is particularly 
noticeable in the B (Westminster) and C (St. James's) Divisions, 
where the arrest of a drunken or disorderly person in the 
streets is usually the signal either for an attempt at a rescue 
or for the letting loose of a flood of vile language on the 
of the “loafing” bystanders. The demeanour of the police 
in assault cases, the vituperation with which they occasionally 
assail those who consider it their duty to offer a word of 
remonstrance or advice in street “rows,” and their not infre- 
uent “ cussedness ”"—the outcome, nine times out of ten, of natural 
obtuseness—have been commented on ad nauseam by the sharp- 
shooters of the press; but, in considering the general conduct of 


“the Metropolitan constabulary, we must not forget either the 


heavy strain put upon their patience or the manifold temptations 


to which they are subjected. 


> 


GREEK STATUETYIES. 


HE Burlington Fine Arts Club has opened a very charming 

exhibition of Greek ceramic art, consisting chiefly of examples 
of Tanagra figures, and, in all probability, no such gathering of 
these marvellous statuettes has ever been seen before. The painted 
vases are, no doubt, very fine ; but it is impossible to look at them 
until we have thoroughly satisfied our eyes with the little figures. 


' As is well known, Tanagra is not the only place where they have 


been found; and it is very possible that discoveries may be made 


“in other burial grounds which will increase the number of 


specimens and our knowledge, still very slight, of their meaning 
origin. It is said that the necropolis of Tan was 


‘opened in 1872 by some peasants working in their fields, who 


found a stone sarcophagus filled, as they expressed it, with 
“ dolls.” When these dolls were first brought over to Paris and 
London their genuineness was doubted; and even now forgeries 
do not seem to be very uncommon. At first, however, the 
price at which they were offered was so low that it is not easy to 


‘see how forgery could be made remunerative; and, as many 


amateurs remarked, even forgeries so beautiful as these had a value 
of their own. In short, it was felt by collectors that, whether 
ancient or modern, these exquisite statuettes were works of genius, 
and the lucky folk who bought the first few examples have the 


. Pleasure of finding that their property is now worth as many 


pounds as it cost them shillin It is said in the preface to 
the Catalogue that “a s of several Kilométres has been ex- 


‘plored along each side of the road between Athens and Chalkis, 


and at least ten thousand terra-cottas have come out of those 
tombs.” The typical Tanagra figure represents “ a draped maiden 

walking in the street.” There are twelve of 
these figures in the present exhibition, all very much alike, but at 
the same time easily distinguished. Each shows individual 
‘taste, and it is difficult to know which shows the most. 
type shows us a girl seated 


of colour and gilding left. One, in particular, which is exhibited 
‘by Sir William Drake, and is partly of this type, shows us 
‘@ most graceful fi ying with a dove. She is seated on 
‘@ rock, and the dove is frightened by a lizard. Even more 
‘beautiful is the statuette from Attica representing a woman 
seated and stooping forward to put on her shoe. It belongs to Mr. 
“van Branteghem, as does a marvellous group of two girls seated 
on sarcophagus, talking earnestly. “ 


ancient Greece,” says | 


the Catalogue, “ the tombs were placed in rows on either side of 
the high roads, and the rs by must often have sat down upon 
them, and entered into conversation. The subject of the group 
is therefore borrowed from the daily life of the ancients, and the 
artist has treated it so naturally and cleverly that it would be 
difficult to surpass him.” The gem of Mr. van Branteghem’s 
extensive collection seems to us to be a group numbered 173. 
It represents a young mother bending over her child. She wears 
a “chiton,” and a pink “himation”; her right arm supports 
her, and the left hand is to her breast, The child stretches its 
arms towards her, She wears earrings, and her ringlets fall 
on her neck. There is a good deal of colour left on this 
group, which comes from T: There are several examples of 
what the Catalogue calls “ Oracle of Love” ; a young girl 
casting lots with knuckle-bones, One of them is very elaboratel 
modelled and coloured, She has a pink “chiton,” with a wi 
blue border fastened at the shoulders with “fibula.” She wears 
earrings; and nas white shoes with red soles, Several figures are 
grouped with chairs, some leaning on them, others seated. 

chair (192) seems constructed to fold up. The female figure in 
this same example is of superlative beauty and elaborately vested, 
the veil showing that she is a married woman. “A mere de- 
ee says the Catalogue, “is powerless to render the charm 
of this figure, the ease of its pose, its , and abandon ; or its 
style, worthy of the test works in statuary.” We cannot 
enumerate everything, but would call special attention to some 
larger groups from Asia Minor, and to the head of a life-sized 
statue found at Rome. It belongs to Mr, Fortnum, and is of the 
best period of Greek art. The statue, of which it formed a part, 
must have adorned a tomb and re nted a figure in mourning. 
The collection of cups and vases is rather choice than extensive. 
It contains examples bearing the names of the artists by whom 
they were painted, among which we may notice Nikosthenes, 
Andokides, Epiktetos, and Pamphaios. After the time of Perikles, 
artists seldom signed their salle We have wholly overlooked 
the numerous little figures of Cupids and children both modelled 
and painted on vases; but as is so often the case with exhibitions 
at this club, where practically vio yee is a masterpiece in its 
way, it is only possible to mention the more striking objects. 


MR. DALY’S TAMING OF THE SHREW AGAIN. 


A THIRD visit to the Gaiety Theatre, where Mr. Augustus 
Daly's Company of Comedians—we confess to a liking for 
this old-fashioned phrase—are playing the Taming of the Shrew, 
has confirmed our opinion that this is one of the very best 
Shakspearian performances to be seen in London of late years; in 
fact, we are inclined to hazard a doubt whether, things 
considered, a more satisfactory representation of a comedy of 
Shakspeare’s has been given since the breaking up of the mighty 
companies of the old patent theatres. Mr. Daly’s adroit adaptation 
of Shakspeare’s text approves itself on better acquaintance; it is 
supetiel ond skilful; it utilizes every hint of the original; and it 
is modest in its modifications, of which there must be a 
many. The bringing together, in close connexion, of the two 
scenes of wife-taming is a little violent, but it was perhaps 
unavoidable. The treatment of the Induction is excellent; we 
have just enough of the rather primitive practical joke which 
the anonymous Lord ee on Christopher Sly to amuse and 
to give a flavour, and not enough to fatigue or annoy, It 
has been assumed hitherto that Sly is of necessity a dull beery 
tippler and a mere sodden drunkard, Certainly this is not 
Mr. Gilbert's interpretation of the character. After watchi 
for the third time the American comedian’s brisk, alert, 
humorous performance of the part, we are less rigid in asserting 
our own view, although we are not yet wholly converted to Mr. 
Gilbert's, brilliantly as he sets it forth. And yet, why may he not 
be right after all? It is but a poor profile of a character which 
every actor and every critic may not walk around and see every 
one from his own angle of observation, And it is an accepted 
axiom of dramatic criticism that an accomplished comedian or 
tragedian is authorized to make over the characters of the great 
dramatists to suit his own individuality so long as he is con- 
sistent and cautious. No man can deny that Mr. Gilbert is 
most consistent in > ee of his conception of the in- 
toxicated and bewildered tinker, 

The new and beautiful scenery which Mr. Daly has pro- 
vided is in general so well devised for its purpose that we are 
surprised to discover in one set what ap like an odd blunder, 
The alehouse from which Christopher Sly is ignominiously ex- 

lled is called on the playbill “ An Inn upon a Heath,” but, 
instead of being characteristically English, it seems strangely 
Italian, though the story of the Taming of the Shrew is Italian. 
The scenes of the Induction, the Lord and the tinker, the practical 
joke—these are all English. This Italianizing of the alehouse is 
the only error to be remarked in the mounting of the play at the 
Gaiety, which in other respects is admirable and a model of the 

roper subordination of scenery to action. There is just now both 
in England and France a strong tendency to exalt the decorator 
above the dramatist—and the tendency is fatal to dramatic art. 
Mr. Daly gives a sumptuous and splendid setting to the final scene 
enough, for a play may properly with a blaze of light ; 
besides, the last scene is rather vacant of action and effect, and 


‘curious memorials are hung ro 


‘sitely painted. There are, also, 
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the spectacular is here used adroitly to supplement the deficiencies 
of the story. In general scenery should be kept down in its 
proper place as the handmaiden of acting. When Mr. Irving 
was last in America he took his whole company to the Military 
Academy at West Point, on the Hudson River, and acted The 
Merchant of Venice before the cadets on a 8 in their mess- 
hall, without scenery, with curtains only, an with a lowered 
rd now and again announcing the supposed change of scene. 
r. Irving’s Shylock and Miss Terry’s Portia lost none of their 
charm or power by this frank paucity of decoration; and those 
who were privileged to witness this performance declare that 
never was there a more effective performance by the Lyceum 
company. Of course this is an austerity for grand occasions 
only ; the incident is recalled here only to emphasize a protest 
against extreme scenic over-elaboration—a fault Mr. Daly does 
not fall into. Like Mr. Irving, Mr. Daly makes an ingenious 
and artistic use of music, and the introduction of Sir Henry 
Bishop's “Should he upbraid” in the final scene is singu- 
larly happy. The costumes, which we understand to have been 
dealovel, Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, are not only rich and hand- 
some and well contrasted, but they are in all cases unusually 
appropriate both to the actor who has to wear them and to the 
character he is impersonating. This is the very fine art of cos- 
tuming—that the clothes, beautiful in themselves, serve also as an 
immediate suggestion of character. What, for example, could 
be a more fitting garment for Katherine the curst than the flame- 
coloured robe in which Miss Ada Rehan makes her triumphant 
entry, “a splendid animal in a splendid rage”? Nor is this 
the only subtlety in costuming to be seen now at the Gaiety, 
and rarely elsewhere. Of Miss Rehan’s Katherine, as of Mr. 
Drew’s “ Petrucio,” there is no need now to say more than we 
have said; they are among the most memorable and the most 
absolutely satisfactory Shakspearian impersonations ever seen in 
London, Miss Rehan’s cries of defiant rage linger on the ear, and 
so does Mr. Drew’s brilliant Sravura delivery of verse, a rare 
accomplishment. Indeed, the diction of the company as a whole 
is very remarkable; almost every actor in the company seems 
to have discovered the secret of blank verse, 


ANTIQUITIES AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 


M:: FLINDERS PETRIE has been exploring and digging 
during the past winter in the Fayoum, and the result of 
his labours is to be seen in the gallery of the Society of Female 
Artists at the Egyptian Hall, The most interesting of the objects 
he has brought back are of a very late period; but, historically, 
the most important are the remains of the colossal statue of 
Amenemhat III., a king of the remote Twelfth Dynasty. To 
this king is always attributed the great scheme for storing 
the excess of the annual inundation of the Nile by the forma- 
tion of a vast lake with dams and locks. This lake, in 
tian Me-ur, the “ Great Water,” is called by Herodotus 

and the Greeks “ Moceris,” and has been described over and over 
again. Herodotus also describes two vast granite statues which 
marked the entrance of the lake; and his description is one 
of the points to which some sceptical modern commentators 
have taken exception. But Mr. Petrie’s researches demonstrate 
his accuracy. Two great pyramidal structures rose from the 
surface of Mceris. They each concealed a square base which sup- 
rted a statue of the king. Mr. Petrie has brought home some 
Rogmettn of one of these statues. They are of red granite, or 
syenite, polished like a mirror, and consist of of a colossal 
face, of a seat or throne and its ornaments, and of the oval or 
cartouche which bore the king’s name. Other remains were found 
which go to confirm the truth of the account given by Herodotus, 
and to identify the site of Mceris. Unfortunately we must give 
up one of the pleasant theories put forward by Lepsius. That 
eminent German Egyptologist was always so sure, and stated his 
views so convincingly, that until Mr. Petrie came on the scene no 
one thought fora moment of doubting their soundness. Some 
years ago Mr. Petrie demolished the well-known “ accretion ” 
theory by which Herr Lepsius had accounted for the growth 
of pyramids. Now he comes forward to upset Herr Lepsius 
again, this time over the remains which that learned German 
identified as the Labyrinth, with its three thousand chambers. 
The ruins turn out to be those of a village of the Roman 
period, probably founded and built on the remains of older 
structures, possibly the Labyrinth. A little further south Mr. 
Petrie e some very curious discoveries. The most con- 
Face objects in the room come from a cemetery near 
owara, but belonging evidently to the chief town of the 
Fayoum, the ancient Arsinoé, now Medinet. It seems to date 
from about 300 B.c, to the first may of the Christian era. 
Greek influence is very strong, but the old gods of the Egyptians 
were still worshipped, and some of the names, though written in 
Greek characters, are purely ptian. The mummies, in most 
cases, had a portrait attached—not a piece of sculpture, as 
on the older coffins, but a painting, and some thirty of these 
und the walls, and are perfectly 
startling in their lifelike appearance. Some of the female faces 
ate very beautiful; some of the men are represented with 
an almost brutal fidelity; and there are some children, exqui- 
some mummy cases, with 


the faces in relief and highly gilt and coloured. Two of 
these represent little girls, and are p in the corners of the 
gallery. They are, for the most part, wrapped in a kind of 
oilcloth, linen soaked in some stiffening preparation, the head 
and feet being specially protected with separate cases. Others 
have linen bandages wrapped round them in intricate folds and 
patterns. Some of them, though apparently laid in the bare 
ground, are marvellously well preserved, and show that even at 
so late a period the traditions of the embalmers were still strictly 
preserved and followed. 

Among the smaller objects exhibited are a number of shoes, 
slippers, and sandals of all kinds, including a very modern-looking 
pair of cork soles, A slightly injured glass vase is very pease 
as showing that the art of “ wheel-cutting” is as old as the 
Christian era at least. A picture, very faint, remains in its frame, 
which is of the pattern we know as “ Oxford,” with the crossed 
corners. There is a groove in the woodwork, apparently for a 
pane of glass. On another table are some toys, such as a rag- 
doll, and curious little figures in terracotta, including a model 
of a sedan-chair, with its bearers, and a lady seated within. 

One table is covered with examples of flowers and wreaths, and 
the modern botanical name has been carefully attached to each. 
The number of different flowers is considerable, pointing to a 
knowledge of gardening hitherto unrecognized. On another table 
are examples of a different vegetable, the pop Mr. Petrie does. 
not seem to have found much of this kind; but one specimen still 
unrolled has been inscribed with a portion of the Iliad in very 
ancient Greek letters. 

Besides the objects found in these tombs—objects which reveal 
the existence of a civilization and a school of art at a period 
about which we have hitherto known little or nothing—the older 
and better known Egyptian art is also well represented by a 
cabinet full of beautiful jewelry, bronzes, ivories, and other anti- 
quities; and by Mr. Petrie’s extensive and valuable collection of 
regal scarabs, among which is one inscribed with the name of Mr. 
Rider Hi: rd’s heroine, Queen Amenardas or Ameniritis. Mr. 
Petrie tas toon encouraged by private age to undertake the 
explorations which have resulted in the collection of the objects 
now exhibited, and proposes to return to Egypt to continue his 
researches next winter, 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


R. MANNS conducted the Festival of 1885 with generally 
acknowledged success, and on the present occasion he has 
done even better. It must be said also that, on the whole, 
soloists, chorus, and orchestra have done their best to assist him. 
At the last Festival the sopranos were perhaps rather weak and 
wanting in freshness; this time the vocal are much more 
justly balanced. Still, the Festival is not altogether what it 
should be, though it seems to suit the many who perhaps take 
their Handel as a kind of religious blessing not to be inquired into 
or discussed. Others, however, who have some real respect for 
Handel, some curiosity as to his ideas and methods, and some 
taste in loud noises might be induced to attend a performance 
of a different kind. Certain bad Handel traditions die hard; 
but we suppose that even those to whom the present brazen 
tumult is agreeable would scarcely be adverse to a finer 
and more truly Handelian quality of sound, provided it were 
equally loud, It seems strange that we should presume to 
rearrange the effects of a master of whom a no less consum- 
mate artist said, “ He knows how to strike like a thunderbolt 
when he wishes.” We seem to think he wished too seldom, 
and was incompetent when he did. It may be said with justice 
that delicate additional filling up parts are desirable, and were 
understood by the composer; but this argument can scarcely 
sanction the use of an entirely different order of effects, Vast 
~— of brass topped by harsh cornets spoil the purity of volume 
and the clearness of structure of the choruses at most of the fortes. 
They blurt out a few notes with a tone of coarse rousing quality 
that separates itself from the ensemble of sound like a patch of 
paint on a wall. One is worked up by an interesting play of the 
ts to expect a grand moment; instead, the effect is drowned in 
rass. That the noise en generally to be in tune hardly 
affects the question of quality. Moreover, these coarse blares of 
sound not only destroy the es in which they occur, but 
deaden the rest, and stifle any feeling for delicate nuance of piano 
and forte in the chorus, 

The “Selections” (Wednesday) and the Israel in Egypt 
(Friday) must be considered fully next week. We may say & 
word, however, of what was done from them at the rehearsal on 
the Friday of last week. Most of the choruses from Israel were 
disfigured by the ludicrous and stertorous puffing of heavy brass. 
The stunning din and thumping elephantine pulse of the “ Hail- 
stone” and “ But the waters ” stood in contrast to the fine sonorous 
tone of “ He spake the word,” “ He sent,” and “ He led them,” 
and made one wish that the tubas and cornets at least might be 
done away with. As to the chorus “Calumny,” from Alexander 
Balus, we marked it as the most effective and truly Handelian 
in its scoring of the day. We find that this was given as a test 

er retouching than an organ. Mr, E. Prout, who at 
least may be trusted in such a 
The performance of the Messiah on Monday was excellent with 
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the nations” was a triumph, and the summit of excellence reached ' 


on that day. We should not omit to mention Mr. McGrath's 
brilliant performance in the trumpet obbligato to Mr. Santley’s last 
air. Mme, Albani did good service with her powerful voice and 
her strong and well-intended sentiment. Her delivery, however, 
was somewhat hard, and she showed an inclination to drag the 
time, weaken the feeling of measure, and break up the large flow 
of the melody. Mme. Patey sang “ But who may abide,” without 
int or energy, and did little better in “O Thou that tellest.” 
whe some however, in “He shall feed” and “ He was 

he chorus were steady in their parts, and, on the whole, sure in 
their attack. They deserve great praise for their clear and precise 
rendering of the network of feel passages. The early numbers 
were sharply defined and massive; the difficult “ He shall 
purify ” being as little mechanical as could be ex d from 
so large a choir. Just before “For unto us” the heavy brass 
instruments of torture were handed up into the orchestra, and 
with their ap 
these vulgar blurts of brass the ear is tired, as the eye is after 
looking at the sun, and all seems tame and dull. The Handel 
tradition is truly incomprehensible. Considering the fine sonorous 
tone of the first half of “ Glory to God,” and the effect of the con- 
trast of “ Peace on earth,” what could tempt any one to finish it, 
or such a beautiful piece of writing as “ His yoke is easy,” with 
the noise of a street band let loose in the place? The fuller 
volume and richer tone of choruses like “Behold the Lamb,” 
“Surely,” “And with His stripes,” “Their sound is gone out,” 
&c., in which the arranger has been more reticent, might show 
any one the havoc that has been wrought in others. With 
their fine quality one might compare the “ Lift up your heads,” 
and its accompaniment of brass buzzing like monster bees; 
the “Hallelujah” ruined as regards majesty and clearness, 
and turned into a chorus of trumpets, cornets, trombones, 
and tubas; and the noble and firm declamation of “ Worthy 


is the Lamb,” lost in the blurting staccato of a ponderous 
orchestration. What makes such treatment the more annoy- 
ing is that the chorus, conducted with a fine precision, sang | 


admirably, and required no drowning or ge support at 
fugal points or elsewhere. Those in authority at the Festivals 
should try to dispel the idea that the study of Wagner has blunted 
us to all but the rawest effects. If Handel's music was played as 
he intended the reproach that musicians will not listen to it would 


soon be removed. Handelians would no longer be obliged to cater | 


for religious emotionalists who can read anything into anything, 
or for the common honest lover of the big drum and cornet who 
welcomes the entry of the brass with a deep gasp of satisfaction, 


ZUKERTORT. 


R about twenty years—since the stars of Buckle, Morph 
and Anderssen Sethe world has regarded Mr. Steinits a 


Dr. Zukertort as dividing the chief honours of the game of chess, | 
If it appears to some that the balance of merit between the two was _ 


never exactly struck, the doubt must remain unsolved. Amongst 
the men who have made a distinct profession of chess Dr. Zukertort 
enjoyed a high personal repute, being uniformly courteous, self- 
respecting, and worthy of confidence. His mys as a player 
will probably tend to increase now that he is dead; for in the past 
few years, doubtless owing to physical causes, he had lost much 
of the brilliancy which distinguished him in his best days. In 
order to make a fair estimate of his position as a chess-player, 
it is nm to bear in mind the facts which were spoken to by 
the doctor who attended his inquest. In addition to symptoms 
of ordinary constitutional weakness, it appeared that there were 
signs of decay at the base of the brain. It would be unsafe to 
conclude that excessive concentration on one monotonous pursuit 
was amongst the causes of this decay, of which there were 
other and adequate explanations. But the decay itself was quite 
enough to account for a certain falling-off in the quality of his 
achievements in the last three years; and it is possible that 
the strenuous effort, which was virtually successful, to retrieve 


his laurels in the tournament at the British Chess Club 
hastened the already inevitable colla It follows that Dr. 
Zukertort’s niche in the history of chess must be decided by 
his record previous to his famous match with Mr. Steinitz in 
America, during which, after winning the first four games, he 
broke down altogether, and lost his form beyond recovery. It was 
about the year 1870 when the young German doctor settled in 
England ; but, though his strength was recognized from the be- 
ginning, he did not gain a very significant victory before the 
international Tournament at Paris, in 1878, when, in the absence 
of Steinitz, he defeated all the other first-class players in Europe. 
He and Steinitz were forced into obtrusive rivalry by the zeal of 
their respective friends. A magnificent victory in the London 
Tournament of 1883 raised Zukertort to the acme of his fame. 
Most judges of chess—we do not say the best judges—fully 
believed him at this time to be the strongest player; but in 1885 
the Austro-American turned the tables on him in the manner 
already described. Zukertort’s combinations were never quite so 
strong as those of Steinitz ; he had less hardihood, both of mind 
and of body, and a less thorough comprehension of his game 
whilst it was in progress. His great qualities were logical con- 
tinuity, conciseness of idea, symmetry, and, in his best epoch, a 
brilliant conception of attack. In these respects he has had few 
opavens his analysis was marked by a very extensive knowledge 
of the history of the game. We have undoubtedly lost in Dr. 
Zukertort an accomplished and excellent chess-player ; but, com- 
paring for a moment the condition of chess at the beginning and 
the end of his career, it is impossible not to be struck by the 
fact that the average player of 1888 is far and away in advance of 


the average player of 1870, 


THE RISE IN FOREIGN BONDS. 


O the general surprise, the death of the Emperor Frederick has 
been followed by a rise instead of bya fall in foreign Govern- 


ment bonds. The Friday before the Emperor's death Russian 
Bonds of 1873 were —_ at 944, Spanish Four per Cents at 
704, Italians at 974, Hungarian Gold Rentes at 798, Greek of 1884 


delicate enjoyment was at an end. After at 72}, and Egyptian Unitied at 793. On Thursday last the 


prices these were as follows:—Russian, 97} ; 
Spanish, 72}; ian ; Hungarian, 82}; Greek, 753; and 
very considerable advance. Considering all the circumstances 
of the case, this is not alittle remarkable. For more than four 
years a great speculation for the rise has been going on in foreign 


Government bonds. During those four years there have been 


frequent political scares. First came the Penjdeh incident, and 
then the danger of war between Germany and France and between 
Germany and Austria on the one hand and Russia on the other. 


Each scare has seen a considerable fall in prices; but it has been 
| followed by a rapid recovery, and now the death of the Emperor 

Frederick, which it was generally expected would give rise to fresh 
| anxiety respecting the maintenance of peace, has been followed 

by the rise just shown. It is seldom so signal an illustration is 
| given of the power of a great speculation to force up prices in 
the face of adverse circumstances. Bearing in mind the political 
condition of Europe, it seemed to most observers that prices 
were not only extravagantly high, but that they were as high as 
speculators could contrive to keep them, and yet they have been 
forced higher still. The finances of Russia, to take an example, 
are in a deplorable confusion. Every year ends with a deficit. 
The expenditure is constantly growing, while the revenue is 
stationary. Debt is being piled upon debt, and the concentration 
of troops in Poland, which has n going on for a year or a 
year and a half now, must have added enormously to the general 
expenditure. Yet Russian bonds are within a couple of pounds 
of par. Again, Hungarian Gold Rentes, which bear interest at 
4 per cent., are about 80—that is to say, an investor in those 
bonds will receive about § per cent. for his money. But the 
finances of Hungary are in disorder like those of Russia, and 
besides it is to be recollected that Hungary has run up a debt of 
about 140 millions sterling in only twenty years. Lastly, Italians, 
which, allowing for the Income-tax, yield the investor only about 
44 per cent., are practically at par. Taking into account the 
tinancial condition of these several countries, it will be admitted 
that the prices are high even if peace were assured; but, when 
_ we bear in mind the danger of war, the extravagance of the prices 
will at once be recognized. 

The general causes which are raising the prices of all kinds of 
securities in every country of the world are well understood by 
our readers—the steady growth of wealth, the slowness with 
which new securities have been created of late years, the reduction 
of their debts by countries like the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the unwillingness of capitalists to invest in land in 
consequence of agricultural depression, and the steady investment 
of trust funds in the Government securities of each State. Apart 
from these general causes, there are, however, several temporary 
and local influences which during the bow few years have been 
exercising an extraordinary power over the stock markets. Between 
1850 and 1875 the industrial development of Europe was very 
rapid. In consequence, there were multitudes of new Compani 
formed and new loans tiated, principally for inducteiel par- 
is, banking business was rapi 


In consequence of all this, 
Secsligel apn the Continent as well as in this country, 


certain exceptions in the choruses, due to the fault we have 
mentioned, and not to any natural deficiency in the vocalists, 
the conductor, or the instrumentalists. It is a mark of a 
musical artist, in distinction toa mere organ of sound, to im- 
prove in his manner of reading long after his voice has reached 
maturity. This Mr. Edward os has done; he has added to 
his natural sweetness and his early-acquired smoothness a perfec- 
tion of phrasing and a dignity of style which make him an ex- 
cellent ey ee of Handel. “Comfort ye” and “ Every valley ” 
jn the first division were given with great art, and the very difficult 
“Thou shalt break them” in the second part was done with more | 
feeling for dramatic declamation than Mr. Lloyd has ever shown. | 
His chief success, however, was obtained in “ But Thou didst not | 
leave” and the preceding recitatives, in which the purity of his | 

— yoice and the suavity and breadth of his phrasing had a beautiful | 
effect. Mr, Santley, with a diminished power of voice in one or | 
| two numbers, sang as only he can sing such music. No one else | 

can make the long runs and tricks of style of Handel’s day so full | 
of point and meaning. Asto the opportunities for grand declama- | 

| tion offered by these stately measures, no one, except Mme. Trebelli, | 
Oa ’ can take advantage of them with anything like Mr. Santley’s noble | 
ible and yet polished vigour of manner. His rendering of “ Why do 
loes. 
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banks, especially on the Continent, acquired the habit of looking 
to new issues and to Stock Exchange business generally for the 
greater part of their profits. The banks in their early days found 
it necessary to join together in what came to be known as syndi- 
cates for the carrying out of the operations in which they were 
engaged. Industrial enterprise has unquestionably received a 
check since the Franco-German war ; but the habits of the great 
Continental banks have continued. They have continued to 
rate upon the Stock Exchange for the purpose of increasing 
ir profits, and this practice of the Continental banks has 
been further stimulated in Germany by the purchase of the 
Prussian railways by the Prussian Governsient. The field open 
to individual enterprise has been so much narrowed by the con- 
stant encroachments of the State that the great banks have looked 
to the bringing out of new issues and manipulations on the 
Stock Exc more and more as a means of making profit. 
Add to all this that the bankers and capitalists generally of 
Berlin since the establishment of the Empire have desired more 
and more to make Berlin one of the great centres of banking 
and Stock Exchange business. The Berlin bankers undertook, 
therefore, somewhat more than four years ago to rehabilitate 
Russian credit, and for the pu they set on foot a great specu- 
lation in Russian Government bonds. That ulation has con- 
tinued, and has branched out in many other directions, and ever 
since Berlin has retained the lead in the speculation. There is no 
doubt that Germany has been more prosperous than most other 
countries of late. Particularly she has taken the lead in the 
manufacture of sugar, and the sugar industry has given her the 
means of speculating and of financing, of which her bankers have 
promptly availed themselves. When the speculation began some- 
what more than four years ago, it was the hope of the great 
capitalists who took the lead that the general public would 
follow them, and that gradually the securities of all kinds 
which they bought up would be absorbed by investors. The 
political s to which we have referred above have defeated 
their expectations. There appears to be no doubt that for a long 
time past investors have not been buying upon the Continent in 
anything like the amount which the speculative traders had hoped, 
and consequently the great banks and chief capitalists and specu- 
lators of Berlin, Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna, and Rome hold im- 
mense masses of those securities at very high prices. When the 
death of the Emperor Frederick was seen to be imminent, oe 8 
body expected that a fall in prices would occur, because everybody 
believed that while he lived was assured. The great capi- 
talists and speculators desired, if oe to prevent this fall, and 
consequently “ supported the market,” as the phrase goes; in otber 
words, they bought up such stocks as holders were desirous of 
selling in the event of the Emperor’s death. The speculators for 
the fall, perceiving this, were afraid of being “ cornered,” and they 
selling; and the result was that the buying of the great 
capitalists sent up prices. Their efforts were wade the more easy 
because the supply of loanable capital in all the great markets of 
the world is very abundant. ae be borrowed by persons 
in good credit on extremely favourable terms, and therefore it was 
by no means a difficult for bankers and capitalists to take up 
rices one or two per cent. Add to all this that the expectation 
become more general that peace will be maintained, at least 
for this year, and it will be seen that the task which the great 
capitalists had set themselves of supporting the market was 
greatly facilitated. 

Still the position is becoming critical. It is always an easy 
thing for a combination of great capitalists to force up prices, and 
it is not difficult to keep them up for a considerable time; but 

lation that began early in 1884 has now lasted, as we said 
above, more than four years, and that is an extremely long 
time to maintain artificial prices. That the great capitalists 
and speculators of Berlin have shown extraordinary skill in the 
manipulation of markets is certain, and that they dispose of vast 
capitals is likewise beyond question ; but neither skill nor large 
capital can avail to maintain prices at an artificial height in- 
definitely. Fora while the general public was led by the great 
bankers and capitalists to buy the stocks which they recommended ; 
but the first blow to the great banks and speculators was struck 
when the Imperial Bank of Germany refused to lend money on the 
security of Russian bonds. For years previously the bankers and 
capitalists of Berlin had been recommending those bonds to their 
clients, and suddenly the greatest of the German banks, at the 
instigation of Prince Bismarck as was generally supposed, de- 
clared those bonds to be so risky that it would not in future 
accept them as security for loans, And the check which the 
great capitalists received in this was made still worse when the 
semi-official German papers began to e: the unsatisfactory 
state of Russian finance. Once the confidence of clients in their 

ing advisers is shaken, it is not easily restored, and of 
course when the clients begin to doubt the banks as 
Russian bonds, the doubts are likely to extend to many other kinds 
of securities, It appears to be beyond question that for a 
long time past the investment of money has fallen off upon the 
Continent, and consequently that the t banks and capitalists 
have been obliged to sustain markets by their own purchases. It 
is obvious that at some time or other this must come to an 
end. If peace were fully assured, it might go on, nevertheless, for 
a considerable time ; but if the danger of war increases there may 
be another collapse, and a collapse that will extend to almosf 
pate re upon the Continent. A great war would make 

table borrowing upon a vast scale by the principal Conti- 


nental nations, Therefore there would be a multiplication of 
securities, and prices from that alone must seriously fall. More- 
over, the belligerent Governments look, in the first place to 
the leading bankers in their respective countries for the ad- 
vances necessary to begin and carry on operations, and the 
bankers, to provide this money, would be obliged to get rid 
of some portion of the securities which they now hold merely 
speculatively. The instant, therefore, that bankers become con- 
vinced that war is imminent they will get rid of some of 
their speculative holdings at any cost; and when the rest of the 
world perceives that, every one will be eager to get rid of what he 
has bought. The fall, therefore, would be very great. Lastly, 
the outbreak uf war would give rise to a great demand for 
matériel of war. Manufacturers would need large accommoda- 
tion. The value of money would, for that reason amongst others, 
instantly rise, and this would be another reason for a considerable 
fall in Stock Exchange securities. It seems inevitable, therefore, 
that the first serious scare will bring about a great fall in the 
prices of foreign Government bonds. 


[The Secretary of the Cape Copper Company writes to us, in re- 


ference to a statement in the Saturday Review of June 23, to the 


effect that the Bankers’ antee extends not for one year, but over 
“ the whole period of the three years’ contract,” in the case of his 
Company, adding that the same arrangement is well known to exist 
in other cases. ] 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 


ae series of concerts of chamber music given by Mr. Charles 
Hallé this season are, as usual, of great interest to musicians, 
It is to lovers of music, to those who know the history and follow 
the movement of the art, that Mr. Hallé appeals. us, among 
the names of masters who are classics, we find in Mr. Hallé’s 
contemporary composers, recognized indeed on the 

ontinent, yet but imperfectly known to the English musical 
public. Dvyordk, though it is true his works are well appreciated 
here, is represented by a novelty of exceptional interest—his first 
numbered composition, the Quintet in A. Tshaikowski, a com- 
poser whose popularity in London concert-rooms increases with 
every opportunity of hearing, supplies another novelty, important 
of its kind, a characteristic Trioin A Minor, Another interesting 
concerted piece was an unpublished Intermezzo in E, by Stephen 
Heller, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, given at the concert. 
of Friday week by Mr. Hallé, Mme. Norman-Neruda, and Herr 
Franz Neruda, us Mr, Hallé cannot he said to neglect the 
current and proper demand for novelties. At the same time 
amateurs who find enough of variety in Beethoven, Schumann, 
and Brahms, cannot but be grateful to Mr. Hallé for the judicious 
and eminently interesting character of the music introduced 
by him. With programmes so attractive and executants so 
brilliant as Mr. Hallé’s colleagues—Mme. Norman-Neruda, Herr 
L. Ries, Herr L. Strauss, Herr Franz Neruda—it would be 
matter for wonder if these concerts lost anything of their i 
distinction. It is only right to add that another distinction 
belongs to Mr, Hallé, in that he, of all the musicians in England, 
first of late years introduced the Damnation de Faust of Berlioz to 
the English and London public, and that his masterly rendering 
of the score, if rivalled, has never been surpassed. 


THE CAPTURE OF HAWARDEN WILLIE. 
(A newly-discovered Border Ballad.) 


Ome ye na heard of the bauld Watkin 
And his borings under the silver streak ? 
And how he ha’ nobbled auld Hawarden Willie 

In Parliament House for him to speak ? 


“O what will ye gie me, auld Hawarden Willie? 
O what will ye gie to the bauld Watkin, 

Gif he rats frae his party and votesna mair_ 
To comfort and keep the fause Tories in ?” 


“O gif a do that for me, Watkin my man, 
Till sell ye the rags of my statesman’s fame ; 

And I'll gie ye my vote for your Tunnel plan 
But and a speech to support the same. 


Then the good Sir Edward laughed fu’ loud, 
And he winkit the lid of his leerin’ e’e, 
* But what will ye say to the Tory crowd 
When they taunt ye with in’ your mind?” 
quo’ he. 
“ They'll bid ye remember the vote 
In the Fighty-five and the 


And what will ye say when they ask ye why 
Ye gie not against me that vote once more?” 


“ Now haud ye your clack!” quo’ Hawarden Willie, 

“Now haud ye your clack, Sir Edward,” he cried, 
» Tis little, 1 trow, is the good ye ha’ got 
Of tne days and the years ye eat by 


| 
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“O think ye a vote is a collar of airn, 
Or a fetter of steel about my wrist ? 

O think ye a word is a pebble-stane 
That I canna swallow it when I list ? 


“ Fu’ mony a word stands now to my name 
And mony, fu’ mony a Parliament vote, 
But ne'er knew I vote that I could na ‘ explain,’ 
Or the word that would na gae down my throat.” 


And Hawarden Willie has hied him hame, 
And shut himself up, twa hours ago, 
Alane with a volume of gay Hansard, 
But and a file of the 7imes also. 


And Willie has gane to the Parliament House, 
To the Parliament House, and has entered in, 
To vote for the plan of the Channel Tunnél, 
To speak for the Bill of the kauld Watkin, 


And syne he told how he killed the Bill 
In the Eighty-four and the Eighty-five, 

And syne he “ explained ” how in Eighty and eight 
He was a’ for keeping the Bill alive. 


And he talked till the Parliament House was hung 
With the saft grey mirk of a mental fog; 

And it’s O! but the clapper of Willie’s tongue 
Wad talk off the hind, hind leg of a dog. 


Sae Willie has worked with the bauld Watkin 
That the land of Britain to France be tied, 
And sae with Willie will Watkin work 
To break her bonds on the Irish side. 


But Hawarden Willie and bauld Watkin 
Will wait, I trow, for a lang, lang day, 
If Watkin waits for to hae his will 
Till Hawarden Willie has won his way. 


REVIEWS. 


DON QUIXOTE.* 


We shall not inquire whether a new translation of Don 
Quirote was called for. Mr. Watts has supplied a 
thoroughly satisfactory answer to any such question in advance. 
He says in his preface that out of the love he bears the Don and 
the Don’s creator he has been at work on them for eighteen years. 
Also he says, and we can believe him, that he is not satisfied with 
any previous translation, Now as long as men continue to enjoy 
Don Quixote there will be some who are constrained by nature to 
translate him. As, further, no gentleman ever is satisfied with 
another gentleman’s translation, we have any of us two good 
uarrels to do yet another version. For the rest, the desocupado 
‘or is at home in his own house, and should be master thereof, 

as the king is of his taxes, which exempts and frees him from all 
respect and atte. He may speak as he pleases, and surely 
neither he nor the critic need complain if they are asked to read 
Don Quixote again. As Mr. Watts has not yet published all his 
translation, but only as much of it as takes us to the adventure 
in the Sierra Morena, it is perhaps early to speak of its merits 
as a whole. Moreover, since no one is ever quite satisfied with 
another’s version, it is somewhat idle work examining the turn 
of every phrase. It would be easy to go through Mr. Watts’s 
version and ask him, Why did you use this word, and why 
that? Is “claps a bandage on his eyes” (to begin at the first 
) the exact equivalent of “le pone una yenda en los ojos”? 
Doss not the English lean a little to the slangy and familiar 
where the Spanish does not? If we were required to describe 
the young women who were “del partido,” we should prefer to 
say that they were free-lances, and not “of the game.” But of 
such differences of aga there would be no end. Enough that 
Mr. Watts gives meaning of his author without swerving 
& jot from the truth. To ask that he should give us the exact 
English equivalent of the prose of Cervantes would be to look for 
pears from the elm-tree. The languages are too radically different 
to allow of the rendering of what is most national in one into the 
other. And who shall say that he has entered into the soul of 
Miguel de Cervantes, and read the heart of his mystery? Fielding 
might have done it if he had known Castilian as he did human 
mature. Thackeray might have done it if his Spanish had been as 
as his French. They hada kindred and an equal genius. 

edo not expect any Cervantista to agree with this assertion ; 
but those whose literary Goshen is less circumscribed will acknow- 
it to be true. From lesser men we cannot ask for an equiva- 

lent, but only for an approximation. We must needs apply Pope’s 
admirable dictum concerning models, This is not said to vilipend 
Mr. Watts, nor yet Mr. Ormsby or Mr, Duffield. An approxima- 
tion to so great a thing is itself much. Perhaps the moral of all 
talk about translations of Don Quixote, as Sainte-Beuve, who said 


* The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quizote of La Mancha. By M de 
Cervantes A New Edition, English, Net 


and and a New Life of the Author, H., E. Watts. 
Land Londons Bornecd Quariteh. 688. 


the good things of all critics before them, has pointed out, was 
iven us long ago by that solemn practical joker Harley. This 
inister, according to the story, advised Prior to learn Spanish. 
The poet diplomatist took the advice, in the hope that something 
nice in the form of a place would be the reward of his labour. 
He was inexpressibly disgusted when Harley complimented him 
on having acquired the power to read Don Quivote in the original. 
Mr. Watts brings out his translation with a very complete 
“apparatus criticus.” At the beginning he very properly puts a 
life of his author, which fills the tirst volume. He also adds ap- 
pendices and notes. Among the former we are glad to see an 
account of the famous Paso Honroso, the great tournament held 
at the bridge of Orbigo by Suero de Quiiones—of which there is 
extant “a Bell's Life” report, bound up with the chronicle of 
Alvaro de Luna. The Paso Honroso is useful beside Don Quivote, 
though the best thing of all would be to take it with the Seguro 
de Tordesillas, The two together make up a medallion of the 
fifteenth century, with its face of brilliant valour and ostentatious 
ion and honour, and its reverse of boundless cruelty, greed, 
and falsity, A life of Cervantes is still more welcome. We have 
no good one—not even one founded on Navarrete, and since his 
day something has been discovered. Mr, Watts gives all the 
known facts, and it is needless to say writes of his hero with very 
proper admiration and sympathy for him. As far as we have to 
differ with Mr. Watts it is, however, because this sympathy is too 
apt to stop with Don Miguel. Where Mr. Watts has to paint in 
the background of his portrait he shows certain dislikes which 
vitiate the values of his work—to adapt a useful word from the 
language of art criticism. Of the Monarchy and the Church of the 
sixteenth century he takes the orthodox constitutional Protestant 
view—we will not say Liberal, because from indications here and 
there we doubt whether Mr. Watts would thank us for the ad- 
jective. He dislikes the despotism of Philip II. and the Church 
heartily ; and, without denying that Cervantes was a good subject 
and good Churchman, is a little inclined to consider him as stand- 
ing apart from and as the victim of his time. It seems a hard 
saying to him that the country which produced so good a man 2s 
Cervantes should also have produced naturally and inevitably the 
despotic King and the persecuting Church. In truth, this despot- 
ism in Spain—and we might, remembering Henry VIIL, say as 
much for England and all the Continent—was a nearly unmixed 
blessing to the mass of the population. The liberty it put a stop 
to was the liberty to fight Wars of the Roses; the liberty of 
Burgos to exercise rights of pit and gallows over its neighbour; of 
La Cerda and Guzman to fight their deadly feuds out in the streets 
of Seville. The King became master because he was the only 
central authority, the only recognized Court of ager in the 
midst of anarchy and mutually hostile privileges. e Spanish 
Monarchy developed as others did. If it ended in universal dark- 
ness, the reason must be sought in some mysterious cause in the 
Spanish character. Despotism did not ossify the intelligence of 
France, or Germany, or England. As much may be said for the 
Church which also grew with Spain and withered with it. There 
is no reason to suppose, as Mr. Watts indeed acknowledges in 
general terms, that Cervantes was other than perfectly loyal to 
Church and State. Still Mr. Watts’s wish to separate his hero as 
much as possible from the evil thing is visible, and once it leads 
him into one of those pieces of over-ingenious interpretation of 
which Cervantes has so often been the victim. In a note to the 
famous scene of the auto de fé on the Don's books Mr. Watts 
gives it as his opinion that there are hits at the Inquisition 
subtly concealed therein. We may be obtuse, but viva Rogue we 
cannot see them. Cervantes thought that the priest and the 
barber, fellows both, were well employed in mage | the 
trash. If we are to argue from the scene to his opinion of the 
Inquisition we must conclude that he thought it did excellent 
well in burning heretics—which, indeed, is our opinion. The 
Church has never objected to the use of ecclesiastical terms by 
laymen unless there is open disrespect, which there is not in this 
case. The licensers might well see nothing to object to in the 
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When his great book appeared, it did not bring him a com- 
petence; but, alas! he lived in an age in which copyrights were 
not lucrative—and here, again, he shared the common lot. He 
bore his misfortunes nobly—and so much the better for him; but 
the wheels of this world, which grind terribly small, take no 
heed of the difference between the hero and the coward. There 
is one event to the righteous and to the wicked—the difference 
between them is the way they meet it. Let us not blame others 
for what was in the nature of things, Mr. Watts takes the first 
and the more emotional view, and we say again that we find no 
fault with him for it. What we do object to is a tendency 
on his part to belittle his hero, strange as it may seem. Again 
and again we are asked to notice that here and there and in the 
‘other place there is a slap at Lope de Vega. Once it comes in 
the use of the Latin word “felix” in a quotation. Well, for our 
part, we are sorry to hear it. We had thought Don Miguel more 
magnanimous than to gird at his luckier brother of the quill in 
these small ways. It looks as if he too had shared the common 
and mean Spanish vice of envy. Of course, if Mr. Watts is righ 
Cervantes had no cause to complain when other men fell foul o 
him. Gentlemen who play at bowls must look out for rubbers. 
‘But is it true? We doubt it. Cervantes was lavish in praise, 
far too much so for his critical reputation, and was, we really 
think, too brave a man to mention Lope by name with a proper 
regard for his real worth—which in literature was not small—as 
he does, and then attack him underhand. The temptation to dis- 
cuss other problems of Cervantes’s life with Mr. Watts is great, 
but limitations of time and space are peremptory. Mr. Watts has 
told English readers more about it than they will obtain from 
anybody else in their own language, and he will assuredly mis- 
lead nobody who reads him, as he would naturally wish to be 
read, with some critical faculty. 


FICTION.* 


N descriptions of quiet rural life few writers could compete 
with Mr. Thomas Hardy. We do not say that his work is 
invariably faultless; but we do say that, when taken up at all, 
every word of it should be read, if it is to be either enjoyed or 
judged of fairly. The Wessex Tales consist of five stories of events 
which are supposed to have taken place in the earlier part of the 
nt century. And now we are going to find a fault. Why 
nase Mr. Hardy place two stories connected with executions next 
each other ? hy, in two stories out of five, does he begin with 
unexpected guests at humble festivities, in humble homes, on 
humid evenings? Why, again, in a proportionate number of his 
five tales does he clear the way between married people and others 
whom they wish to marry by killing their unloved mates? And 
having done this, why does he in both instances disappoint the 
bereaved ones of their hoped-for second marriages? Mr. Ruskin 
tells us that one of the great laws of composition is the law of 
repetition, Mr. Thomas Hardy obeys this law so implicitly in 
these volumes as to approach the monotonous. We say approach 
it only, for there is quite sufficient variety in them to afford plea- 
sant reading. The first of the tales, “The Three Strangers,” is a 
crisp, original little story enough, and well told. “The Withered 
Arm,” which follows it, is a disagreeable, ghastly tale, and we 
could wish it out of the book altogether, although it is undoubtedly 
clever and enriched with some excellent descriptions. In number 
three, “ The Fellow Townsmen,” again both characters and scenes 
are admirably described. We can hardly believe, however, that 
on returning to Port-Bredy, after an interval of twenty-one years, 
the hero could have found Mr. Watkins, the bookseller, so igno- 
rant of the affairs of his own native town and its surroundings as 
he is here represented. “ Interlopers at The Knap,” the fourth 
story, is somewhat pointless; but, like all the others, it is embel- 
lished with powerful description, and we would rather read it than 
many a thrilling novel. The last tale, ‘‘ The Distracted Preacher,” 
is, in our opinion, the best of them all. We have no fault to find 
with the plot, and the account of smugglers’ life on the coast is 
interesting, lively, and picturesque. 

We confess that we took up A Glorious Gallop with a groan. 
Of so many glorious gallops had we read that we felt inclined to 
say “And yet another?” Well, it is another, but not of the 
conventional type. Far from flying over impossible fences and 
unjumpable brooks in his stride, the horse which carries the 
heroine in this particular gallop is afflicted with incipient cataract 
in both eyes, and blunders in the most alarming manner at every 
fence. When we have said that he pulls so hard that his rider has 
not the least control over him, it may be imagined that this gallop 
is not an unmixed pleasure to the heroine; and as he breaks three 
of her ribs and his own neck at the end of it, even its glories are 
somewhat shorn. The gallop, however, only occupies seven of the 
hundred and eighteen pages, The hero of the story is intended by 
a managing mamma to marry the prettiest of her five daughters ; 
but instead of doing this he marries the ugliest. It is a simple 
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little tale, well told, and it ought to add to the popularity of the 
writer. .A Glorious Gallop is not all horses and hunting. Unpre- 
tentious as it is, it contains a good deal of pathos, and shows that 
the author has not a little knowledge of human nature. 

In AU Else of No Avail we are expected to take an interest in a 
hero who “ borrows” from his employer's tijl to pay his debts, 
and promises to marry an actress for a consideration of 300/. It 
should be added that she was, to his own knowledge, a thief on no 
small scale. While he was engaged to this delectable personage 
he stayed at a country house where he met and fell in love with 
another young lady. ith her he went to a cottage where a poor 
man was dying. The invalid asked him to pray, so “ he braced 
himself up, and in a few plain simple words said briefly what he 
thought the old man would wah and which in reality was at 
the same time his own prayer. A surprise to himself, he 
did not hesitate for words, but said exactly what came to his 
mind, ry | and earnestly.” The old man died a few minutes 
later, and then the hero rewarded himself for praying so beau- 
tifully by kissing the young lady in whose company he had 
performed his devotions, and whose hand he had held during his 
orisons. “ Enraptured and intoxicated their lips met.” “ He drew 
himself back and looked at her, and then clasped her still closer to 
him, and kissed her lips again,” feeling “that he stood upon a 
pinnacle which overlooked the universe.” It is needless to say 
that the lady to whom he was betrothed very soon brought him 
down from this pinnacle. As might have been expected, com- 
plications ensued, and he found himself in an awkward predica- 
ment. This calm philosopher then made the best of circumstances, 
He told lady No. 2 that he loved her but could not marry her ; and 
he told No. 1 that he would marry her but could not love her. 
No. 1 then took a shot at him with a revolver but missed him, 
and shortly afterwards poisoned herself. This would have cleared 
the way for a marriage with No. 2 had not the latter excused her- 
self on the ground that she had once been bitten by a mad dog, 
and might go mad at any moment, Here was another com- 

lication, and the parties agreed to refer the matter for arbitration. 

he decision, accompanied by another prayer, was in favour of an 
immediate marriage. After their wedding the dread of hydro- 
phobia haunted them until they were nearly distracted. Happily 
an artist friend was found to possess the very dog that had bitten 
the heroine, a “ brown hound ”—whoever saw a brown hound P— 
and this brown hound proved, after all, to be clothed and in his 
right mind; whereupon the hero “ leaped up and seized the artist’s 
hand and shook it fit to wring it off.” “ Great sobs, long pent up, 
burst themselves from him,” and he and his wife were happy ever 
afterwards. Stolen diamonds, two defalcations, two burglaries, the 
robbing of a letter-bag, several detective policemen, a shipwreck, a 
fatal accident over the Falls of Niagara, a suicide, and two cases 
of attempted murder (to say nothing of the brown hound and the 
hydrophobia) are found necessary to “lend an interest” to this 
simple story. The tremendous plot narrowly escapes success ; but 
it reminds us of a large yet damp firework, as it is not nearly so 
effective as its size would lead one to expect. The considerate 
author, anxious, apparently, to spare his readers anything like a 
shock, breaks his surprises gently to them, and prepares them 
gradually for their joys and sorrows. The effects of music 
upon the hero were so remarkable as to be worth record- 
ing. On a certain afternoon he happened to stroll into a 
village church when a young lady was practising on the organ. 
And this is what happened. ite “leaped to his feet and 
clutched the rail of the pew. He felt as ifa huge hand with a 
grip like a vice of steel had seized him and was bearing him 
upwards and along towards the booming music. He stared at the 
blackness in front where the organ was, as if he every minute ex- 
pected it to open, and he should see through the widening doors 
a place all alight and filled with myriads of glowing, win 
figures as far as the eye could reach, and he seemed to see him- 
self, one black spot, going through those doors into that brilliant 
hall.” Then came a “rhythmic crash,” and “higher and higher 
he seemed to be taken in that colossal grip, his senses all strung 
to the utmost tension.” At last, “a couple of bars from the end, 
the fearful music stopped, the hand seemed to release him, and 
down and down he fell through space, silently without a scream” 
(mark that !)—“ silently without a scream he plunged like a weight 
through the darkness; he would be dashed to atoms at the 
bottom.” But no! Suddenly “he seemed to be caught and his 
fall suspended.” One of the leading characters in this novel is a 
certain Uncle Bat, a hospitable fellow, who writes to ask his nephew 
to “ pack up a toothbrush and clean collar and come down for a 
week.” He was an excellent billiard-player “and spent a good 
bit of time knocking the balls about, and practising artful, im- 
possible hits.” He was fond of playing with his guests, “ givin 
starts to a good many who thought themselves dabs at the game. 
Among the pleasant little peculiarities of diction affected by the 
author are “ Alright,” “ to look and see,” “‘ did not want to,” “ what- 
ever has become of me,” “ the twelve of them,” and such 
as the following :—“His arms must have ached fit to be off. 
‘ Some one has cut up a lot,’ said the lady, ‘ but they've cut it so 
thick, &c.’” The italics are ours. Possibly we have said enough 
to give an idea both of the story and the style of All Else of "No 
Avail, After reading it we asked ourselves this question. If 
this sort of thing is and printed by publishers, what 
must the novels be like which they refuse? for we are told that 
there are such, and many of them, difficult as it is to believe it. 

ory Hoe Married, a sequel to Mr. Sims’s former work, is 
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ane is a servant who has married and settled down with 
husband at a pretty country inn. In each of her chapters 
she describes one of the visitors who patronize her little “ hotel,” 
as she loves to call it, or one of the barmaids, billiard-markers, 
&c., connected with it. The net result is a succession of 
more or less unconnected stories, each one chapter long. A 
book of three hundred pages, made up of such stories, has its 
disadvantages for continuous reading. It has something in common 
with a reprint of tales from a magazine, which, as every- 
knows, has a tendency to be wearisome. An unambitious 
little work of this kind ought not to be criticized too severely ; 
and we may honestly say that we have found in it a fair amount 
of variety, some not ill-drawn sketches of life and character, con- 
siderable originality, and a few bright touches of humour, It is 
not exactly the sort of book that we should read for our own per- 
sonal gratification, but we think that there are many people who 
might enjoy a little of it, and some who might like the whole 
of it. An inclination to tediousness and an occasional want of 
point are perhaps its greatest faults. The second title is, in our 
opinion, a better and more explanatory one than the first, and 
we should have advised the author to have reversed them, call- 
ing the book “Tales of a Village Inn; or, Mary Jane Married.” 


THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN.* 


Ww: took up Mr, Allies’s book with a good deal of interest; it 
is perhaps as well to say at once that we read it with in- 
ing disappointment. Had it been, as its somewhat rhetorical 
title would seom to hint, a mere exhortation, a mere “ preaching 
to the converted,” in plan, we should have felt less interest and no 
disappointment at all. Indeed, we should have contented our- 
selves with a few words of decent mention of it. But the heading 
of the first chapter, “‘ The Continuous Witness of History through 
Eighteen Centuries to the See of St. Peter,” and the apparent pur- 
pose of the author in his first pages to live up to this heading, 
seemed to promise something like a true eirenicon, for which the 
time is by no means unapt. The See of St. Peter (a term which 
we use “ with all rights reserved”) is at present occupied by a 
mtiff who unites the general respect of Christendom after a 
ion which we must go back generations to equal, or indeed to 
approach. Theold asperity between “ Catholic” and “ Protestant ” 
is, except in the most ignorant and fanatical persons of at least the 
Anglican side, at a lower ebb than has been the case ever since the 
Blessed (or otherwise) Reformation. Men of intelligence, here 
and there, recognize that to wage wars of patricians and plebeians 
when the Gaul is at the gates, when the question is not of one 
kind of Christianity against another, but of Christianity against 
non-Christianity, is, putting moral, and even religious, views 
aside, a gross blunder. No one acquainted with history and 
possessed of some logical faculty is, so far as we know, very 
sanguine of actual reunion; but we might atleast think that some 
attempt was going to be made from the other side, an attempt 
perhaps doomed to failure, like all previous attempts, but at 
any rate one recognizing the necessity of common ground. Such 
common ground, to a certain extent, history does provide. Non- 
Roman even more than Roman Christians have of late years shown 
victoriously how important, how indispensable an influence the 
P. was in the shaping and the maintenance of the civilized 
— of Europe. Non-Roman even more than Roman Christians 
ve taken pains to show the baseless folly of the notion that the 
Reformers “in a loomp” were angels or apostles, and of the 
attempt to deny that the motives of the Reformation were in many 
cases of the vilest character. Here, it might be thought by the 
guileless, even by the guileful, who retain so much innocence as 
to believe in titles, was to be such an attempt “from the other 
side.” An argument based merely on tradition or authority no 
non-Roman could of course accept, however willing he might be 
to grant that, if the tradition were universal or the authority 
universally accepted, the matter would be different. But history 
is history ; and no man holding the position of those opponents of 
Roman Catholicism who call themselves, as they believe with the 
best possible warrant, Catholics, thinks of disputing the jurisdiction 
of that court. He grants, like his adversaries, that history cannot 
touch the supernatural side of the question; he is certainly as 
willing as they are to recognize its finality in regard to the 
natural side. This being so, a very little surprise might have 
been generated in such a reader as we are supposing—one who 
knows the historic facts, and at the same time accepts the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, of the really (Ecumenical Councils, and of 
the traditions of the Universal Church—by observing the some- 
what sweeping “ eighteen centuries ” of Mr. Allies's chapter. 
‘To do Mr. Allies justice, he does not keep his reader long upon the 
tenterhooks, It seems that he has no new facts to bring nor even 
Ww, new arguments to contribute as’to the first three centuries, 
eare to jump certainly to the Council of Nicea—apparently 
ubious recognition of papal authority in beginning of the 
fourth century, a more certain ition of it in ‘the middle of 
the fifth, at once sum up and prove the conclusions on the subject 
of the first, second, and third centuries. Now this, we own, isa 
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little cold-waterish to our desire to “ hear some argument.” For, 
in the first place, if you may argue the consent of eighteen 
centuries and more by proving the consent, not by any means 
unanimous, of fourteen centuries and less, we do not quite see why 
you should give yourself the trouble to go back to Chalcedon. 
“ Why need there five-and-twenty, ten, or five?” The Lateran 
will do to start from as summing up the consent of a dozen cen- 
turies, or the Tridentine as summing up the consent of sixteen, or 
why not save all trouble and start from 1870, pointing out that, as 
the Vatican Council represents and sums up the consent of the 
Church before it, that will do? For we need hardly say that it is 
just exactly this crux of the first three centuries that has got to be 
solved. And you cannot solve it by starting as if there were none. 
The eye of faith, of Roman faith, of course needs no proof. But 
we thought we were dealing not with faith but with history. 
But this is not all. We cannot turn a page without seeing 
that Mr. Allies’s notion of “history” is something absolutely 
different from ours, Assuming for a moment that the evidence 
showing that St. Peter was actually Bishop of Rome, and that he 
formally transmitted not merely episcopal but super-episcopal 
authority to his successors, is as certain as the evidence showing 
that Christ was crucified at Jerusalem, would it not, in a chapter 
where history is so ostentatiously cited, be just as well to quote 
the authorities which supply this evidence, their date and their 
words ?—as well as for the delegation of patriarchal powers by 
St. Peter to St. Mark at Alexandria and for the assertion that, 
though St. Peter “ held the see of Antioch for seven years ” before 
he went to Rome, the sees are not only “coeval” (both these 
statements are made textually by Mr. Allies), but Rome is “the 
Just see”? Again, Mr. Allies duly quotes at length the remark- 
able passage of St. Gregory the Great in which the triunity of 
the see of Peter—Antioch-Rome-Alexandria—and the derivation 
of the three patriarchates therefrom is recognized. He also tells us 
that Alexandria and Antioch “ disappear” ey under Divine 
ordinance for the greater glory of Rome. But he seems to have very 
partially seen one, and altogether to have missed another, serious 
aporta and something more than aporia which follows from these 
statements of his and of St. Gregory’s. If, as the saint states 
with the utmost clearness, there was in Antioch and Alexandria 
as well as in Rome the Cathedra Petri, the see upon which “ by 
divine authority three bishops now preside,” how is it that one is 
to be regarded as having from the first been more than primus 
inter pares? This is the first; the second is much worse. The 
triple see, Antioch-Alexandria-Rome, is, says St. Gregory, the 
Cathedra Petri, the rock against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. According to Mr. Allies the gates of hell prevailed 
against two-thirds of it before a third t of the eighteen 
hundred years were over. Is not this a little awkward ? 
We trust that we shall be regarded as incapable—we, at any 
rate, make the most solemn assurance to Mr. Allies and all whom it 
may concern that we are incapable—of dealing with this question 
otherwise than dialectically, and on the grounds of history and 
logic only, the two grounds on which, we suppose, Mr. Allies 
wishes it to be discussed, inasmuch as otherwise his historical 
arguments seem to be altogether superfluous. We could subscribe 
with clear consciences, perhaps with consciences rather clearer 
than those of persons who accept the Vatican Council—the decla- 
ration on his sixth page, “I speak to those who believe.” And 
we are equally safe from a later negative definition of “ those who 
believe inno Church.” But if Mr. Allies ren to history and to 
reasoning, to reasoning and to history he shall go. And we are 
bound to say that, up to the Council of Chalcedon at least, his 
historical arguments are worth nothing. For they are not only 
subject to the formidable dilemmas which we have indicated 
above, but they also repose on no documentary evidence, and in 
the absence of documentary evidence they rest on a succession of 
unconscious petitiones principit. The Church of Rome was pre- 
served when the Churches of Antioch and Alexandria fell because 
it was the See of Peter; and the Church of Rome is the See of 
Peter because it was preserved when the Sees of Antioch and 
Alexandria fell. The Councils acknowledged it because it was the 
constant tradition of the Church ; and it was the constant tradi- 
tion of the Church because the Councils acknowledged it. The 
shuttlecock goes backwards and forwards in this way continually, 
and it is a very pretty game, but not history nor logic. Mr, Allies 
does, indeed, refer to St. Clement, but it is noteworthy that he does 
not quote the passage at length, and he lays little stress on ‘t. 
With the opposite theory to his own, though he sometimes 
glances at parts of it, and shows that he is aware of its existence, 
he never deals fully. And especially he never attempts to meet 
the argument that this opposition theory explains the facts, the 
facts admitted by faith as well as the facts proved by history, not 
only as well as his own but a great deal better. That the very fact 
of the recognition by the early Church—a recognition crystalli 
once for all in his own unlucky quotation of St. Gregory as to the 
threefold representation of the Petrine rock in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe—is fatal to the absolute peas of either see ; 
that such primacy inter pares, as can be inferred rather than 
roved as having existed early, is a natural consequence of the 
‘act of Tee Seles the unquestioned capital of the Christian 
world ; that it ceased when Rome ceased to be such a capital; 
that the so-called heresies of the Greek Church are in no soun 
theological sense more heresies than the novelties decreed 
eighteen years ago at Rome; taat the fissure, not of the Church 
which never can be divided even by its own faults, but of the 
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political division of Christendom ; and that nothing can be held of 
universal authority except what was universally decreed :—these 
are the main propositions to which non-Roman Catholics pin their 
Catholicity. And the validity of them remains absolutely 
untouched by Mr. Allies’s argument, while we mean nothing im- 

lite when we say that it cannot be touched by his history, because 
bis history is for the most part non-existent. The very word 
history must be an empty name to a man who can talk of the 
“ uninterrupted testimony of the history of eighteen centuries,” 
ynd then say, that you must certainly take the first three of the 
eighteen for granted, if not the first four and a half. And we fear 
‘we must add that logic must mean as little to a man who quotes 
the “text of constitution ” as to the gates of hell, the “text of 
definition ” given by St. Gregory, and the fact of the obliteration 
of the Antiochian and Alexandrine sees, as if the three together 
did not, on his principles, constitute a chain ruinous either to the 
inspiration of Scripture, the orthodoxy of St. Gregory, or the 
truth of that very undeniable and certain history which tells how 
- patriarchates of Alexandria and Antioch became the prey of 
the infidel. 


THE GIPSY LANGUAGE.* 


T is a healthy sign that the number of “ monarchs retired from 

business ” is at present being rapidly equalled by those who 
are going into the business of literature. And we may place very 
prominently among the latter that genial gentleman and earnest 
scholar the Archduke Jésef of Hungary, who, if not literally a 
monarch, acts practically as one in Buda-Pest, in absentia regis. 
That he is glad to meet every stranger of note or culture, that he 
is as devoted to the chase as to books, and that he can even talk to 
all of his subjects in their twelve or fourteen languages, are facts 
which will probably be enumerated to the tourist by the hotel- 
keeper soon after his arrival in the city of the Huns; for the 
people are very proud indeed of their Duke, and rejoice in him 
after a good, old-fashioned, simple-hearted wise, such as is now 
becoming rare in the world. 

Among the marvels related of his Highness, who has done 
a great deal of the romantic Haroun al Raschid wandering in his 
time, there is one to the effect that he has more than once passed 
months as a gipsy of the gipsies in tents among the wild Romany. 
‘That he speaks perfectly the half-dozen gipsy dialects of Austro- 
Hungary and Germany is proved by the book before us, entitled 
“ Cugdény Nyelvtan, irta Josef Foherezeg, Budapest, 1888 ”— The 
Gipsy Tongue, by Josef the Archduke ”—in which a copious vocabu- 
lary and grammar of these forms are compared with the Indian 
languages on a scale and with a thoroughness which has never 
before been applied to the Romany of anycountry. By the Indian 
languages we mean here Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Sindi, Mahratta, Kashmirian, Malabar, and Tamil. And, to judge 
the author according to what he simply professes to have attempted 
to do, it must be admitted that the work is well done. It exhibits 
great industry guided by common sense, and it is free from any 
attempt to force facts into any far-reaching theory, which is the 
ignis fatuus which too generally misleads the greatest philologists. 
It is far superior to the great Thesaurus or Die Zigewner in 
Europa und Asien of Pott, because the writer has not only a clearer 
style and simpler method, but because he has a more extensive and 
very much more familiar acquaintance with his subject. Pott in 
the pride of his book-learning actually boasted that he had never 
seen a gipsy more than two or three times in his life, while 
Archduke Josef, though he makes no mention of it in his book, 
can, on hearing a sentence, decide whether the speaker is a 
musician of the city, a wanderer of the roads, or one in transition 
between these social conditions. 

If the Cziginy Nyelvtan is not perfect as regards comparison 
with Oriental sources, it is due to the fact that as yet no one has 
mastered the mysterious Bhat or jargon of the roads, which is 
current among certain classes of gipsies who wander not only 
through Northern India but also Persia and even Syria, and 
which contains much of the corrupt slang of those countries. 


‘Among these there is one—apparently an offshoot from the com- 


mon Dom or mountain Domar—whose membzers call themselves 


‘Rom or Romani, and whose language seems to be identical with 


that of Syrian gipsies proper. The late Professor E, H. Palmer, 
from his knowledge of English Romany, found it easy to converse 
with the latter. While the standard dictionaries of Indian languages 
make clear the origin of the great majority of European Romany 


words, it is evident that the last word of the enigma can never be 


perfectly solved until we have vocabularies of all these Indian 


jargons. But as we have not as yet mastered all the low dialects 


even of Great Britain, it is evident that we may have to wait for 
some time for those of India, notwithstanding the great and 
creditable efforts which are being made by Major Grierson to 
collect them. In this connexion we may state asa fact, which 


“will interest many scholars, that we gather from a MS. dictionary, 


which was the result of many years’ careful search, that the 

English-Romany dialect contains hundreds of words of Indian 

Hindi or Persian, which do not —_ in any of 

the vocabularies of the Continental dialects. George Borrow, 

who declared that there are only twelve hundred words in 
English gipsy, had a very limited knowledge of its extent. 

e second portion of the work, which is a full quarto, of 377 


Czigdny Nj R Csibéhero Sziklaribe, 1 
yele n, Romano 


Magyar 


pages, is devoted to a very carefully written account of the works 
or papers which have been published relating to gipsies. As thig 
part includes not only novels and tales, but even such operas ag 
Preziosa, Ii Trovatore, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, and Carmen, it can. 
not be said that effort has not been made to perfect it. It ig 
true that several of the earlier and even later English writers on 
gipsy-lore are not mentioned. We do not observe the names of 
Crabbe, Hoyle, George Smith, Wilson, or any reference to an 
American bock of 1863, Zhe Gipsies, or the English versions of 
Grellman ; and an index is, moreover, greatly to be desired; but 
such omissions are pardonable in a first edition of such a work, 
since, as regards all that is given as to Continental works on the 
subject, even the most learned “ Tsiganologues” will probably 
learn much that is new. ‘Take it for all in all, we may say that 
the best offspring of gipsy learning is its last. 

It will gratify those who are interested in the subject to know 
that French and German versions of this, the Hungarian original, 
will soon appear. As regards paper and typography the book is 
all that can be desired. A propos of it, we may mention that a 
Gipsy-lore Society has very recently been established, which, as 
its title indicates, is to be devoted to investigating and collecting 
the language and legends of the Romany. It is to be hoped that 
supporters will not be wanting to so interesting a scheme, 


NOVELS.* 


‘HE World's Verdict is a pleasantly written and prom 

story, showing some signs of the ‘prentice hand in the in- 
equality of its construction and in the air of second-rate melo- 
drama which surrounds its more serious characters and situations, 
It is probable that where Mr. Mark Hopkins has succeeded best 
he has given us the results of his experience, and that it is where 
he has relied on his imagination that he has failed. With the 
Hardings, the American family travelling in Europe, and their 
Irish maid Nora, our author is on safe ground ; he is dealing with 
types he has met and understands. He is also thoroughly success- 
ful with his two pairs of lovers, and may be specially complimented 
on the character of the young Russian artist Serge Tolofski, 
whose enthusiasm for art is most happily free from priggishness. 
Mr. Hopkins’s style is neat and pithy, and without being brillian iant 
is bright and amusing. Take for instance the following :— 

When Mrs. Harding saw an antique treasure in the shape of old silver 
or embroidery, or even a copper pot, she said first, ‘It’s lovely” ; next, “I 
wish I had it”; next, “I can’t afford it”; and finished with buying it. 
And, again :— 

Mrs. Harding and Mrs. Gordon were congenial spirits who mutually 
disapproved of each other sufficiently to make occasional interviews neces- 
sary and interesting. ‘ An incorrigible gossip and a vulgar woman,” said 
Mrs. Harding in the bosom of her family. “A pushing thing and, I 
believe, a hypocrite,” said Mrs. Gordon in the bosom of hers. 

Unfortunately, in introducing the element of evil which for a 
time threatens the happiness of the young lovers the author is at 
his worst, The characters of the wicked Russian Prince Turgeoff 
and his accomplice and ex-valet Pietroff are conventional and 
artificial ; and the episodes in which they figure have the air of 
being made to order to produce the required effect, and therefore 
fail to carry with them any conviction of reality. It is impossible 
to believe in the astute old intriguer Pietroff deceiving himself as 
to the fortune of a not particularly attractive young woman, and 
marrying her on her own unsupported assurance that she has 
money. Such mistakes show Mr. Hopkins to be a novice in the 
art of novel-writing; if experience mends these shortcomi 
without robbing his style of its freshness, he should do well. 

If we accept the title of Lady Watkin Williams's novel as 
correctly describing its contents, and hold that Even Such is Life 
as she therein depicts it, we shall have no difficulty in answeri 
Mr. Mallock’s fawiliar inquiry with an unhesitating and cheerf 
negative. The characters, one and all, hold with the walrus in 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s delightful story-book that “the time has come 
to talk of many things,” and the reader is accordingly entertained 
with a succession of discourses on politics in general and Mr. 
Gladstone in particular, on whether domestic servants should be 
compelled to go to church, on “the amount of intelligence which 
dictates the votes of the masses,” on “the quarrel between the 
Church and free thought,” and so forth. Phere is no plot, the 
characters are so busy talking that they have no time to act; 
indeed, so lightly does the author the fortunes of her 
dramatis persone, that towards the end of the third volume she 
despatches to the West Coast of Africa her hero (if a story which 
is all about nothing can be said to have a hero), a Radical 
Welsh Baronet, whom she represents as a paragon of all virtues— 
personal, domestic, and political—and then, after dwelling on the 
dangers of the climate and the ibility that the voyage may 
prove fatal to him, she brings her book to an abrupt termination 
without any further reference to him. The reader can scarcel 
be expected to feel interest in a story on the construction of whi 
the author has expended so little care. There is more human 
interest about old Lord and Lady Hendon than about any one 
else in the book, and the old banker's struggles, his temporary 
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failure, and ultimate success, are told in a way that encourages 
hopes that Lady Watkin Williams may yet write a readable novel, 
if she will realize the fact that mere talk on extraneous topics, 
however exalted they may be, does not constitute a work of 
fiction. There is one passage in this book which is open to the 
gravest objection; that in which Mr. Gladstone is mentioned by 
name—the introduction into the pages of a novel of the names of 
contemporary personages of eminence is much to be deprecated as 
an offence aguinst all the rules of good taste ; which in the present 
instance is aggravated by the extremely personal nature of the re- 
ference. If novel-writers are encouraged to make free with the 
names of living statesmen, they may soon begin to introduce them 

their characters, and of such a new departure who could 
say what would be the end ? 


MEMOIRS OF BARON DE RIMINL* 


iv these Memoirs are genuine, and the shamelessness and spite 
that they exhibit incline us to believe them to beso, the writer 
of them was or is—for it is doubtful whether he is still alive—a rascal 
of no ordinary kind. Griscelli, or the Baron de Rimini, as he calls 
himself, was—we prefer to believe that he is dead—a Corsican of 
low birth, who quarrelled with his first wife, and entered the 
French army in order to rid himself of her. Whilein that service 
he became, so he tells us, a splendid swordsman and a noted 
duellist, and on one occasion ran his sword through three fencing- 
wasters, taking them one after another, and crying as the third 
fell “Now for another! Here's the butcher!” His first wife 
having died, he married again as soon as he was discharged, 

uarrelled with his second wife, and apparently married a certain 
Taken; for he was, he says, “ sold” to the Commissary of Police, 
and was imprisoned for two years for bigamy. Meanwhile Louise 
died, after giving birth to a son, whom he left to be maintained by 
the family of his victim. Soon after the coup d'état he became 
a secret agent of the police, and had special charge of the person 
of Napoleon, By his own showing he was mixed up in some vile 
affairs, and assassinated at least one man for his master, and 
another, whom he stabbed in London, on his own account. After 
his patron Pietri lost his place as Prefect of the Police, Griscelli 
was dismissed, and in 1859 was hired by Cavour to promote 
the organization of revolutionary Committees, and served various 
masters in Italy as “agent” or spy. During the time that he 
was employed in Rome as a spy by Cavour, he also acted as 
a spy for Pius IX.; and, while receiving pay from the Pope 
and Cardinal Antonelli for secret service, sent reports of all 
he did to Turin. Among his exploits at Rome he got up a de- 
monstration to “celebrate St. Joseph's, Garibaldi’s, and Mazzini’s 
birthdays,” in order to enable Antonelli to detect the members of 
the revolutionary Committee—a bit of villainy which, he declares, 
‘was sanctioned by the Ministers of the King, and for which 
he was paid 600 francs when the men he had betrayed were 
arrested. While still in the employment of Cavour he hired 
himself to Francis II., King of Naples, was engaged by the Count 
of Trapani to assassinate Garibaldi, and betrayed the plot and the 
two assassins who were associated with him to the Piedmontese 
Ambassador. After Cavour’s death he worked asa — 
for the Papal party, stayed for some time at the house of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and received the title of Baron de Rimini from the ex- 
King of Naples. Then he did some jobs for Victor Emmanuel, 
and shortly afterwards was employed as a spy in the Austrian 
interest in Venetia and Florence, He disappeared, so his editor 
informs us, in 1867, his career probably being brought to some 
appropriate end, and left behind him these Memoirs, which remind 
us of the sulphurous stench that is supposed to infect the air after 
the disappearance of a more distinguished deceiver. 

The first part of this volume, which relates Griscelli’s experi- 
ences while serving as a secret agent of the French police, contains 
a large number of unpleasant stories; the second part is mainly 
concerned with political intrigues of the baser sort. It is not 
our pu to — on the writer's reminiscences of pe in Paris 
under Napoleon III. ; they present a disgusting picture of chicanery, 
vice, onthe, and violence. Many of them are utterl dull ; 
some are no doubt more or less true; others are evidently mere 
repetitions of vulgar tattle. Any one who chooses to read this 
most unsavoury book must of course bear in mind that it is the 

uction of a professional liar, who does not attempt to conceal 

is feelings of malice and revenge. An examination of one or two 
of his statements about his experiences in Italy will show what 
amount of credit ought to be given to his Memoirs generally. It 
will be observed that the editor, who conceals his name, has done 
his work with extreme carelessness, After a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of Farini when Dictator of the milian provinces as a 
“ creature who faltered at no deed which might prove to Europe 
that Francis IV. [V.] had governed his subjects like a tyrant,” 
Griscelli declares that he heard the Dictator give orders that 
Colonel Auviti [Anviti] should be “given up to the a 
In reality, Anviti, the agent of the tyranny of Charles III., was 
recognized at the railway-station at Parma when ing in 
custody to Piacenza, and was with some difficulty removed to 
the police-barracks. The mob forced its way into the bar- 
racks, overpowered the police, and murdered him. Farini 
issued a strongly-worded proclamation condemning the “ hideous 
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crime,” and ordered a general disarmament of the citizens. 
A notice is given of the landing of Garibaldi at “ Marseilles” 
[Marsala], and Griscelli goes on to say that the Neapolitan force 
at Catalatimi [Calatatimi{ merely “ pretended to resist him.” As a 
matter of fact, some two hundred of Garibaldi’s men were put 
hors de combat, his son Menotti being one of the wounded. The 
chapter ends with the remark, “ We will leave Sicilly, pillaged 
and sacked by the Dictator’s hordes.” The last chapter of the 
volume lene the conduct of the Archduke Albert previous to 
the battle of Custozza in a new light. After a description of the 
positions of the four Italian Army Corps, we are told that the 
Archduke “‘ was staying quietly in his palace at Verona, content- 
ing himself with gathering around the city about forty thousand 
men.” He is represented as remaining in this careless and 
inactive state until the day before the battle, 23rd June, when he 
asked this ex-police-agent of Napoleon III. “ to go to the Mincio, 
towards Vallegio, and find out what the Italians were doing.” 
The “ Baron” discovered that the enemy was ing the river, 
though he remarks, “with a single ttery of artillery the 
Austrians could have prevented their passage,” only of course the 
Archduke, who was staying quietly in his palace, neglected to 
send the battery. “Some,” he observes, “said that the Archduke 
preferred waiting under the walls of Verona that he might whip 
them more easily. Others affirmed that his a Prince 
Albert was waiting to be attacked on the Po.” However this 
might be, the “ Baron” returned with his news, and so, the 
reader is given to understand, enabled the Austrian commander to 
make arrangements that led to the victory of the following day, 
though, as it happens, the Archduke had ordered his army to con- 
centrate on Verona the day before. Now we do not pretend to 
say what the “Baron” did or did not do, and, as it is certain 
that on the 23rd a reconnoissance from head-quarters reported the 
Italians in force near Vallegio, it is perfectly possible that, though 
a civilian, he was allowed to ride with the reconnoitring party. 
But what will strike every one who knows anything about the 
matter is, that the “ Baron” was either utterly ignorant of the 
true state of affairs, or chose to conceal it from his readers to en- 
hance his own importance. From the very beginning of the month 
the Archduke was convinced that the Italians would attempt the 
passage, and, as his army was far smaller than theirs, he knew that 
is only hope of success lay in preventing the junction of the King 
and Cialdini on the Adige. By taking up his position at Verona 
he hoped to be able to cut them off from each other, and whether 
the King crossed the Mincio to protect the march of Cialdini from 
this position on the Lower Po, or Cialdini began by crossing the Po 
in order to draw off the Austrians, and so enable the main army to- 
pass both the Mincio and the Adige, in either case to fall unex~ 
pectedly on the King’s army before it could be joined by the force 
under Cialdini, and thus defeat the enemy in divisions, The suc- 
cess of this masterly scheme entirely depended on his watchfulness. 
Accordingly, far from remaining content with gathering troops, he 
adopted probably the completest system of outposts ever known, 
These outposts effectually concealed his movements from the enemy, 
and at the same time brought him constant and complete informa- 
tion as to — movement on the part of the Italians. His plan of 
operations the extraordinary skill which enabled him with a 
far inferior force to surprise and rout the Italian divisions are 
admirably described in General Clery’s Minor Tactics, where the 
ition and movements of the Austrian ou are taken as & 
ing example “ of outpost duty efficiently performed, and of the 
extreme importance that may attach to it.” If the “ Baron” had 
told us anything of all this, his reconnoitring adventure would have 
scarcely appeared to have contributed so largely to the success of 
the Austrians as the unwary reader will probably be led to suppose 
by his “ entirely military chapter” on the battle of Oustozza. 


THE LAW RELATING TO DOGS.* 


M* LUPTON in his preface expresses a hope that his book 
will prove useful both to the profession and the general 
public; and, as the general public are owners of dogs almost to a 
man, the information that it contains, given as it is in a clear, 
concise, and practical way, technical expressions, as the author 
says, being as far as possible avoided, is of the utmost value. It 
is only surprising that no such work has appeared before. For 
the purpose of the book dogs are conveniently classed under four 
distinct heads—(1) ferocious, (2) ———_ (3) mischievous, 
(4) harmless—and every dog is regarded as harmless in the eye of 
the law until the contrary has been proved. Most of the logie- 
lation relating to dogs has been the work of the reign of her 
present Majesty, the wisdom of the Legislature has pro- 
vided that cattle and sheep (including horses) are in a more 
favoured position in relation to dogs than human beings. The 
human being, if injured by a dog, must prove a scienter against 
the owner; he must prove that the owner knew, or ought to have 
known, the savage propensities of his dog, if he seek compensation 
for the damage done to him personally; whilst, in the case of 
cattle, &c., such proof is not required. The fact is, many harmless 
and well-dis dogs, if temptation falls in their way, will yield 
to the impulse of the moment, and it is wonderful how small a 
dog will seriously injure and kill sheep. Sheep are the natural 
food of the dog, and it is a triumph of art, a notable example of 
the variation of animals under domestication, to have brought 
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him to be their chief protector. Sheep, moreover, are very delicate, 
and will die of a small bite inflicted when they are excited by 


frig ht. 

e first five chapters of the book are devoted to the law "4 
tecting man against the dog, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth to 
the law protecting the dog and his owner against man. Chapter IIT., 
on the statutes relating to dangerous dogs, treats of the law con- 
cerning rabies, the most terrible of all the dangers that we run in 
our intimate association with dogs. There has been a well-founded 
alarm of late excited by the prevalence of rabies, probably by no 
means alleviated by the experimen.s of M. Pasteur, which have 
called attention to facts before not generally known, and have dis- 
sipated an ignorance that ought never to be bliss. The amending 
Act 49 & 50 Vict. c. 32 made the law more severe and more 
easily put in motion, and thousands of dogs, more especially in 
London, innocent and guilty alike, fell victims to the rabies scare. 
The innocent may be lamented, but the sacrifice was necessary, 
and not too great. The sentimental picture—‘‘ Nobody’s Dog” — 
which appeared on the walls of the Royal Academy some few years 
ago feelingly represented one of these poor abandoned innocents, 
a type of the many who were executed according to law. 
Chapter IV. treats of trespassing and sporting, and of what a dog 
may and may not do by way of . W. Knox Wigram, in his 
Justice's Note-book, 


hound,’ those inse le companions in the country life of our 


ancestors, should have been regarded with such widely different 


favour by the founders of the Common Law. To steal a reclaimed 
hawk has been felony from unrecorded time ; while, until no v 
remote period, the owner of a stolen dog was left to the tame an 
expensive consolation of a civil action.” In p. 59 of Mr. Lupton’s 
book a note refers to the curious “ forestal law relating to dogs, 
and the right to hamble and expeditate them.” To expeditate a 
is the reverse of expediting him, The forester had a right 
to cut out his claw or the ball of his foot to prevent his 
‘chasing deer. Mr. Lupton says:—“It was formerly considered, 
and so held in several cases, that a person might justify hunt- 
ing over the grounds of another, provided the governing motive 
was the extirpation of vermin, and not merely the pleasure 
of a run, and that he did no more than was necessary to 
kill the fox, otter, or other object of the chase.” It is curious 
that the case quoted in support of this opinion is Nicholas o. 
Badger, in which Badger was the defendant, as he too often is. 
The fox has now been raised from the ranks of vermin, and has 
become a sort of semi-sacred beast in the eyes of the squire, and 
being no longer vermin, hounds commit a if they pursue 
him upon the land of a person against his will. The landowner 
is, however, always assumed to innocent of objecting to fox- 
hunting over his land until he has been proved to be guilty, and 
in this instance the law protects the guilty person. Dogs can be 
@ nuisance, but the result of some cases “can scarcely be deemed 
satisfactory.” Whether a dog may or may not bark and howl all 
night, disturbing the sleep of some and the studies of others, is not 
definitely decided. In London it has been held by magistrates to be 
and not to be a nuisance. The cock-crowing so irritating to 
Carlyle, superseded afterwards by the railway-whistle, according 
to Mrs. Carlyle, are instances. Decidedly no dogs could rival a 
railway in the nuisance of noise; but, as railways are not dogs, 
that is neither here nor there, In rural districts, it appears, a 
dog may make as much noise as he pleases, even if he interrupt 
the pursuits of a scientific gentleman who has erected a laboratory 
at great expense—Pearson, J. Huddlestone v. Boare. 
he statutes for the prevention of cruelty to animals protect the 
dog, as he most woefully required protection. The dog is beloved 
of man, and returns his love with ardour; but the cruelty of man 
has also been lavished on the dog, next in profusion perhaps 
to his own race, the dog’s intimacy and sympathy with man 
having given him a capacity to excite the human passions. When 
the Act, popularly known as Martin’s Act, was passed 3 Geo. IV., 
Mr. Martin, an Irish country gentleman, in urging Parliament to 
Bass it, gave such sickening descriptions of cruelties practised upon 
that members could not sit in their places, and many were 
obliged to leave the House. The Act to amend the law relating 
to cruelty to animals, 39, 40 Vict. c. 77, constitutes the law regu- 
ary | vivisection, in which dogs and cats are specially mentioned, 
and Mr. Lupton gives this Act in full in an appendix. He also 
fc: in full the Act 28, 29 Vict. c. 60, to render owners of dogs 
ble for injuries to cattle and sheep; and the Act 34, 35 
Vict. c. 56, to provide further protection against dogs—these three 
Acts recent and very important additions to the law. 
Chapter X., and last, treats of proceedings in Courts of summary 
jurisdiction, in which most of the cases where dogs are to blame 
are heard before justices of the peace or stipendiary magistrates. 
This is a handy, well-designed book, and can be recommended 
highly to all owners of dogs. There is a table of cases, an ex- 
ent index, and three important Acts printed in full. There is 
nothing but praise to be given to a small volume, excellently 
printed, and not burdened with an unnecessary word, 


LIFE OF DR. WORDSWORTH.* 


MONG the numerous eames which swell the literature 
of the eee day it would be impossible that a life of the 
late Bishop of Lincoln should not find a place. Eminent as he 


* Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, 1805-1885. By John 
Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth, London: Rivingtons. 1888, 


says:—“It is remarkable that ‘ hawk and | 


was in ability, and by the various important positions he filled, he 
was perhaps more remarkable still for belonging to a type which ig 
becoming rarer, as the lives of men become busier—that of the 

rofound and polished scholar, combined with the practical and 
Tignified Churchman. The nephew of William Wordsworth, and 
son of the Master of Trinity, brought up at Winchester, and having 
his home at Cambridge even before he becamé a member of the 
University, he lived in an atmosphere of culture and learning from 
his earliest years, and he and his brothers were endowed with just 
the natural gifts to make the most of these advantages. Probably 
never before or since did three brothers, all within the space of 
five years, carry off so many University honours and prizes as the 
Wordsworths did between 1825 and 1830. I earned as he after. 
wards became in patristic theology, this study rever obliterated in 
him his love for the pursuits of his early life, and the classics were 
his delight and relaxation to the last. At Harrow he inculcated in 
his sermons that “there is no better preparation for the study of 
Christian morality than the thoughtful and wisely directed study 
of such writers as Horace, Juvenal, and Aristophanes”; and he 
practised what he preached. Theocritus is, however, the poet who 
is specially identified with his name, and the following statement 
by the present Archbishop of Canterbury, referring to a period 
when Bishop Wordsworth was seventy years old, is worth 
quotation :— 

I was once sitting with the late Master of Trinity (Dr. Thompson) when 
he was speaking with great admiration of the Bishop’s genius 7 scholar- 
ship. “A pity,” he said, “that he took to divinity ; he would have been 
the first scholar in Europe. Even now he is the only one almost of livi 
men whom the Germans appreciate.” He then went on to say that he 
been re-reading Theocritus just lately with the utmost care, and “ 
myself of all the latest German editions up to this moment, and read them, 
Why, they are all made out of or based on Wordsworth’s notes and texts 
which he published when he was quite young! It was a wonderful thing.” 
When I next saw the Bishop I told him that the Master had said he had 
been re-reading his edition of Theocritus with great pleasure, and found 
the Germans so largely indebted to it, and that they had not gone beyond 
it. The Bishop smiled with a look of great amusement, and, with his eyes 
brightening, he said, “‘ Did he say so? Did he really tell you that about 
the later editions? I know a good deal more about Theocritus now than I 
did then”; and with a smile he passed off to some other subject. The 
very next summer holidays which he had he looked up his accumulafing 
notes, and brought out the beautiful new edition, which really was a 
advance even on his own old one, with its exquisitely written Extin 
preface. It was the work, I believe, of a very few weeks, and by no means 
the only work, 

After taking his and travelling fora time in Italy and 
Greece, the impressions of which he afterwards published in what 
still remains a standard work, Christopher Wordsworth became 
Classical Lecturer at Trinity ; he was then ordained priest, made 
Public Orator, and in the same year Head-master of Harrow. 
This was the only unsuccessful e of his life, and it is not 
easy from the somewhat cursory way it is touched upon in the 
memoir to gather the reason. No doubt he set to work ener- 
getically in the path of reform, which our public schools at that 
period stood sadly in need of, and reforms are never popular either 
with masters or boys. They may also have been carried out with 
some want of tact and forbearance, as is hinted at; but there was 
so much in him of manliness and sympathy with boyish pursuits 
that it is difficult to see how he could have become permanentl 
unpopular with the boys, and upon the masters his energy 
uprightness must have told in the end. Probably had he stayed 
on he would have reaped the fruits of his labours instead of his 
successor ; but, as it was, the offer of a Canonry of Westminster 
by Sir Robert Peel in 1844 was a welcome relief. His career 
as a prominent Churchman here begins, and so mixed up was 
he in all those efforts which have done so much to revivify 
the National Church, that more than the mere mention of 
them is beyond the scope of our short notice. It is true 
that, if the National Church was to continue to exist as such, 
it was a necessity that its organization should be extended; 
but to Christopher Wordsworth more than to any other man 
is due the fact that it was extended upon ancient principh 
and not by new methods which would have had to be monte 
almost as soon as they were made, It was said of him that he 
was a primitive Chrisiian dropped into the nineteenth century, 
and that was Fg sy what the Church of England wanted 
at the time. He felt as a Churchman what he afterwards ex- 
pressed when he became a bishop; that he was not only a 
diocesan bishop of the national Church of England, but that he 
also belonged to the hierarchy of the Church Catholic. It was 
this feeling which prompted him to extend his warm instincts of 
fraternity to the dignitaries of the Greek Church on their visits to 
England, and to which we owe much of the friendly feeling of the 
Eastern Church at the present day; hence also arose his support 
of the Old Catholic movement, and his personal visits and 
which animated their Conferences. On the other hand, the exclu- 
sive claims of the Church of Rome to be the Church Universal 
awoke his righteous wrath, and no more spirited protest than 
his Responsio Anglicana was ever put forth against the Infallible 
dogma of 1870, At home the Church of England owes to 
him in a greater or less degree the revival of Convocation, 
the restoration of Synods, Diocesan Conferences, the Pan- 
Anglican Synods, the renewal of Suffragan Bishoprics, and the 
extension of the Episcopate—any one of which would have 
conferred fame upon any man. As regards suffragan bisho 
his treatment of the question was so characteristic of Dr 
Wordsworth that it must be mentioned separately. It had been 
talked about for years; the necessity was acknowledged, but 
there the matter rested. Bishop Wordsworth simply did it, 
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the very first year of his consecration as Bishop of Lincoln 
(1869) he prayed that he might have the assistance of a bishop 

n, according to the ancient use of this realm before and 
after the Reformation. There was no real obstacle, as the statute 
of Henry VIII. was still unrepealed; and on February 2, 1870, 
suffragan bishop of Nottingham was consecrated, the first of a 
long series. Before his death Bishop Wordsworth had carried 
his other great point, and his unwieldy diocese was divided by 
the consecration of the Bishop of Southwell. 

As regards his —- upon many subjects, it would have been 
interesting if they been set forth a little more at length by the 
compilers of the memoir before us, They are to be found, of 
course, in the Bishop’s published writings; but a few words or a 
short extract would have spared references almost as frequent as 
# Are they not written in the book of Jasher?” and, like that oft- 

ted work, the special volume is not always to hand. His view 
of the Total Abstinence question is instructive :— 

You will pardon me, I hope, for saying that it is very difficult to say who 
are “total abstainers” ; some who are so nominally are not really. Be- 
sides, some who abstain from fermented liquors are remarkable for excess 
in eating and smoking. My travels in Greece brought me in contact with 
Turks who called themselves total abstainers, but were notorious for 
surfeiting and other licentiousness. I fear that many of our “Good 
Templars ” would be found to be “ bad Turks.” 

Nevertheless he recommended the Church of England Temperance 
Society, because “ it did not enforce total abstinence on any, as & 
term of association with itself, and did not venture to condemn as 
evil any of God's creatures.” No consideration of the unpopularity 
of any cause he thought right prevented him from lifting his voice 
in its favour; he deemed it his duty to protest against the 
appointments of Dean Stanley and Bishop Temple, but without a 
trace of rancour, and he remained firm friends with them to the 
end. He was energetic in his opposition to the Public Worship 
— Act, though promoted by the two Archbishops, and in 
1 he fought almost alone, in the House of Lords, a hopeless 
battle against the Burials Bill on behalf of the vast majority of the 

. He was of the stuff of which martyrs are made. “ My 
dear friend,” he said to the present Primate in 1870, when talking 
over the gloomy condition of the Church, “ you have this great 
comfort before you, that probably you ma enabled to live to 
be a martyr.” The Archbishop adds, “I believe that is the thing 
that he would himself have enjoyed more than anything else” ; 
but he does not state how he relished the forecast of his own 


LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


7 second and concluding volume of Mr. Robert Wilson’s 
chronicle of Her Majesty's reign is a record of the last nine- 
and-twenty years, 1858-87, a period of well-defined phases of 
depression and activity in our history, when political crisis at 
home was frequent and unusually acute. The commendation we 
were able to pronounce on Mr, Wilson's first volume cannot be 
withheld from this. Considering the comprehensive plan of a 
work designed for general reading, skill and discretion are visible 
in many directions where the latter quality was eminently desir- 
able, though by no means to be anticipated with confidence. The 
history of our own times, for instance, can scarcely receive dispassion- 
ate treatment from the pen of the politician, who, if he should not 
incur the charge of partisanship, is almost certain to view things 
from a party standpoint. There is nothing of the inflexible poli- 
tician in Mr. Wilson’s comments on political movements and party 
tactics. Now and again dissent from his conclusions is unavoid- 
able, but in such instances we are under no obligation to impugn 
the independence or the bona fides of the chronicler. It is open 
to any one to regard his judgment of Palmerstonian foreign poli 
as somewhat lacking in inclusiveness of vision. Patriotism in a 
statesman is a quality that ought not to be susceptible of any 
misconception to a candid mind, though it is notoriously apt to be 
somewhat elusive to contemporaries. The patriotism of Lord 
Palmerston ought at this date to be measurable enough. But Mr, 
Wilson hardly, we think, recognizes its true weight and value in 
Lord Palmerston. Again, it is perhaps a little excessive to look 
mn Lord Derby's resignation of office in 1878 as a saving grace 
worthy of the gratitude ofthe nation. It is doubtfulifthatact saved 
the country from war with Russia ; it is still more doubtful if that 


’ war, which Mr. Wilson thinks was inevitable as well as threatened, 


would have proved the “direst calamity” to England. Then, 
again, the decisive election of 1880, which reinstated Mr. Gladstone, 
may, or may not, have proved that “ the electors were more afraid 
of Lord Beaconstield’s foreign policy than of Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
Nationalist sympathies”; but it was incumbent upon Mr. Wilson 
to produce evidence of, and to define, Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Nationalism in 1880, in order to justify his rejection of the more 
Obvious conclusion that the majority of the electorate were in- 
fluenced by the popular sentiment aroused by the Bulgarian 
agitation, and the crusade against the unspeakable Turk. These 
points, however, remain open matters to the open mind of the 
general reader, and, on the whole, Mr. Wilson’s work shows 
creditable freedom from parti pris and a welcome individuality of 
tone. Excellent use is made of the literature of the period and 
official documents; and, with few exceptions, authorities are 
diligently referred to in notes when cited in the text. Events of 
domestic or sucial interest are properly dealt with prominently and 


with greater fulness than political history, while the woodcuts 
illustrative of the course of Her Majesty's life and her active 
interest in national progress are extremely well chosen, and for the 
most part well executed. 


SPORTS AND RECREATIONS.* 


M* GALE'S new book might have a better name, but it. 
could oney be a better book in its way. The author 

delights in the style of “ The Old Buffer,” though there be buffers. 
much more venerable extant; but his whole sympathy is with 
youth, courage, honesty, cricket, and English cocina. “The 
Old Buffer” is not merely the friend of times past. He laments 
the excesses of Mr. Arch, and the present condition of politics ; 
but then he admits that, fifty years ago, the condition of England 
was very bad indeed. Rick-burning, shooting, hanging, gaol fever 
—these are old English institutions not regretted by Mr. Gale. 
He does lament the decline of village cricket, but surely this is the 
affair of the squires, farmers, and parsons. If they will read and 
learn from Mr. Gale, they will resist that dandified country 
cricket, which is not half such fun as the old village game, in 
which they should take their share in their parish. Ocentraliza- 
tion and swagger are the cause of this mischief. If England could 
be saved by village cricket, things would look a great deal more 
rosy than they appear at present. Of boxing Mr. Gale isa judicious 
friend. In an admirable essay on Tom Spring, he draws a 
full-length sketch of a respectable boxer, and censures Dickens's. 
“ Chicken,” who, of course, is a mere diverting caricature. But 
Mr. Gale admits that the Ring is dead, and not to be revived nor 
regretted. He acknowledges that there is plenty of good boxing 
still with the gloves, and with the gloves you may still obtain the 
refreshment known to Mr. Gale as “a bellyful.” Perhaps few 
modern amateurs are like the gentleman who backed a fighter 
and lost, through an upper-cut delivered by the opponent. That. 
upper-cut so delighted the backer of the loser that it quite con- 
soled him, and he “ wished he had had it himself.” Tom Spring 
told Mr. Gale what his sensations were when he fought. No 
one need be surprised that he did not feel blows when his. 
blood was up; in battle, when sharper strokes are going, the 
are not felt, or are felt as mere touches, by men in hot blood. 
About real battles, about Quatre Bras and Waterloo, Mr. Gale. 
has collected the memories of a veteran. Our men, or the men of 
that regiment at least, had no rations between the evening of 
June 15 and theend of the fight. A stray bit of biscuit was all 
they got to comfort them ; but “the horses had a glorious time 
of it, as they ate as much standing corn as they pleased every- 
where.” Near Genappe the 1st Life Guards broke the French 
Lancers, who were mostly drunk, as they had sacked the liquor 
stores, We extract a few notes of the old soldier's :— 

“ Well, to go on to the Battle of Waterloo. We were on the Mont St. 
Jean side of Hougoumont on the morning, but we had been mostly on 
eee duty and picket at night, as there were so few light cavalry, the: 

lgians did not do what was expected of them, and we had to snatch a 
bit of sleep and get a bit of bread and biscuit and a drop of spirits as we 
could, The first shot, which reached us on the 18th, was a round shot, and 
I can see her now; my next man was a tailor, and a soldier too, and 
he laughed and said, ‘What do you think of that, Jim?’ but the next 
shot took Sergeant Haslop’s horse and thigh, and I asked him, ‘What do 
you think of that, then?’ As you know we did our bit that day, pro- 
tecting the guns and supporting the first line, and when we made the last 
charge my horse was shot under me, and I caught a French horse and 
ch arged with the 18th Hussars, having lost my regiment, and we rested 
for that night near Belle Alliance, on the position the French held in the 
morning ; and we got our first real meal early on the r9th. We afterwards 
moved on to Cambray and saw the reduction of the town, and then our 
fighting was over, and we marched on to Paris.” 

The narrator, Mr, James Simmons, was in the 7th Hussars. 

Mr. Gale has plenty to say about schools. “Masters of large 
schools have now run up the costs as high as possible . . . and I 
think head-masters’ conferences would be more valuable if pater- 
familias had his hearing at them.” Mr. Gale, in fact, though he 
has met good schoolmasters, does not seem very much to revere 
their wisdom. Nay, rather to hold Sir Walter Scott's opinion of 
that. The head-masters keep out “manly backward boys who 
want teaching,” and who pao our best officers, Mr. Gale thinks, 
And he is very hard on that competitive pot-hunting — 


the race for scholarships as well as for athletic prizes, harms 
life of schools so a . 


One word about the big idle fellows. Hear what General Shute, V.C., 
an ardent Wykehamite, said at the Wykehamist dinner some few years 
back in the presence of Wardens, Masters, Judges, and Bishops. The 

neral was returning thanks for the army, and claimed Winchester as his 
fret teacher in military matters, as he was there grounded in punctuality, 
discipline, and obedience ; and he added, almost in these euibe “ And if 

ou would think less of the competitive examinations for the army, and 
fet us have your strong, idle football-players and cricketers who cannot 
learn much Latin and Greek, and send them to us at seventeen years old, 
any good colonel or adjutant will either make good soldiers of them in 
twelve months, or return them on your hands, Queen’s hard ins.” 

Mr. Gale is not only fond of sport, but of every honest sport that 
is open to all men. Not merely dandy racing, dandy cricket, 
exquisite angling with the dry fly have their champion in him; 
but he describes with equal relish the lowly capture of roach an 
dace, and the matches where a eable umpire avoids offence by 
never giving any one out. He misses even the rat-hunting, he misses 
the simple times when there was less talk of distress, and we 
drank more cider and less champagne. But he has no bitterness 


* The Life and Times of Queen Victoria. By Robert Wilson. Vol. II. 
: & Co, 1888, 


* Sports and Recreations in Town and Country. By Frederick Gale. 
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in his regrets, he does not despair of England and her people, nor 
need anybody despair if Mr. Gale's works were acted on as text- 
books, “There would be more fun, less display, more sport, and 
much less gambling. This is the sort of volume that one would 
wish to see in every parish library and on the shelf in every 
schoolboy’s study. “he is full of delightful anecdotes, and is a 
model of everything good, except, perhaps, of style, which is un- 
important, 


OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


R. JOHN MORLEY, like a wise editor, has made no more 

attempt in his “ English Statesmen” than in his “ English 
Men of Letters” to impose a single mould or model on his con- 
tributors, and the in = usually justify the policy of “giving 
them their head.” Certainly that policy is justified in the present 
instance. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s work is often wrongheaded, 
and still more often narrow-sighted; but it generally has dis- 
tinction and literary quality. @ writer, moreover, is here very 
well with a subject, owing to his possessing what may be 
ealled a “cross-bench mind” in reference to ordinary English 
politics, It is still very hard for a thoroughgoing Tory to do 
justice to Cromwell; it is not much easier for a thoroughgoing 
Liberal, who cannot forgive “Take away that bauble” and the 
Major-Generals, even to the inventor of the celebrated receipt 
for governing kings by garring them ken that they had a lith 
in their necks; while a person of the good old illogical Whig 
persuasion is equally weighted on the other side. Now, what- 
ever harm the “ French pedant” has done Mr. Harrison, it has not 
been the harm of making him a blind adherent of any of these 
sects. If he is in any respect politically “ cracked ” (we mean no 
incivility), the 3 run in directions not identical with the 
general cleavage of English politics; while the great-man aspect 
of the Humanity craze must ry him to look favourably upon 
@ person to whom many have denied the title of good, but to 
whom no one in his senses would refuse that of great. One thing, 
we own, does surprise us in Mr. Harrison's book. We can find 
no mention—and if there were any adequate mention we could 
hardly have failed to find it—of the work of Thomas Carlyle. 
Now, putting all questions of estimate of the literary value of that 
work aside, it is a fact not admitting of discussion that neither 
Mr. Harrison nor any one else can handle this subject without 
being indebted at every step to Carlyle for the provision and the 
arrangement of the most indispensable materials. 

In almost every other t Mr. Harrison’s work is unexcep- 
tionable, and as a narrative it is of unusual excellence. Whether 
by casting it so decidedly in the narrative form Mr. Harrison 
wished to make it more generally acceptable to general readers ; or 
whether, with something of the cunning of the serpent, he saw 
that in a much-debated life it is the easiest and safest plan to shun 
debate almost or altogether, we know not. But hehas refrained almost 
entirely from “arguing the poiu.” on the most disputed incidents 
ef the Protector’s life; and he has refrained, as it seems to us, 
still more pointedly from giving any formal summary or discussion 
of his character and career. This, as we have more than once re- 
marked, in reviewing books of the same kind, seems to us a mis- 
take; but we must suppose it in the case of a writer like Mr. 
Harrison to be a deliberate mistake. However this may be, it 
distinctly curtails the reviewer's power of dealing at length with 
the book, inasmuch as there is nothing to fight about. Every- 
body (except, perhaps, some unusually logical Gladstonians) will 
admit with Mr. Harrison that Oliver's foreign policy was the 
foreign policy of a great patriotic Englishman ; very few people 
will object to Mr. Harrison’s putting aside the old theory of 
constant and conscious hypocrisy. He says as little as he can 
about the points which are not, like these, points of pretty 

eral agreement; and yet in only one instance, we think, can 
Ce distinctly said to “shirk.” This instance is the instance 
of the Self-denying Ordinance, where, indeed, the most ardent 
Cromwellian must find it difficult to reconcile his hero’s conduct 
with common honesty. Something might perhaps be said about 
the exceedingly mild view which Mr. Harrison takes of the sheer 
tyranny of the Major-Generals ; but his book is, on the whole, so 
studiously non-controversial that it is hardly worth while to say 
it. Some incidental digressions and apercus deserve favourable 
notice. Such is the elaborate demonstration that what won the 
Civil War was not Right or Might (in the general sense), or 
fervour of conviction, or popular determination, or anything of 
that sort, but simple military discipline—that the side which first 
got its regiments properly drilled and its army properly regi- 
mented won. Such, again, and more novel, is the insistence on 
the fact that Charles was by no means the incompetent tyrant of 
Macaulayan imagination, but a ruler, a negotiator, and even to 
some extent a general of t — his ability being to no 
small extent the cause of his death, se it made him for- 
midable. Such, yet again, is the reminder that what Cromwell 
in his quarrels with the Rump and his own pseudo-Parliaments 
was aiming at was something not wholly unlike the separation 
of Executive and Legislature which has, hitherto with a kind of 
success, been carried out in the American Constitution. But it 
may be repeated that the merit of the book lies in the fulness, 
fluency, and (on the whole) fairness of its narrative of facts, and 
that this merit is very considerable. 


THE BOOK OF NOODLES.* 


HEN people ceased to regard idiots (“soft-headed ones” 
the Zulus call them) as inspired, they began to look on them 

as unconscious humourists. Mr. Clouston’s pretty little Book 
Noodles is a compendium of stories about the Wise Men of Gotham 
in all countries, Noodle stories are found by Mr. Clouston in the 
Buddhist Jétakas, or “ Birth Stories,” and every one has been 
uainted with the “ Scholasticus ” in the Greek Delectus. The 
Fabliaux also have anecdotes of noodles, especially of the noodle 
who can entertain but one idea at a time. Such a one is found 
in the traditions of two neighbouring South Sea Islands, on one of 


which the women only are tattooed, while the men alone are . 


tattooed on the other. In the latter tattooing was not fashionable, 
and the local idiot was despatched for instructions to the island 
where tattooing prevailed. There he was told “Tattoo the women 
and not the men.” He made for home, repeating “ Tattoo the 
women but not the men”; but he tripped on a tree-root, his 
memory was shaken, and when he arrived among his people 
he said, “ Tuttoo the men but not the women.” This noo 
appears to have escaped Mr. Clouston’s researches, also the 
Ananzi version of the punning story like “Nobody did it,” 
and ali the exploits of that heroic noodle Tangarva the Fool, 
of the Solomon Islands, who brought death into the world, 
and all our woe. Mr. Clouston begins with the Greek simple- 
tons of Hierocles, the man who, having a house to sel!, carried 
about a brick as a specimen, and our other friends, who were 
very ancient Joe Millers, no doubt, when Hierocles collected 
them. If the Margites, attributed to Homer, had not been lost, 
we might have found, in the Margites, the epic of heroic noodle- 
dom. In Greece, as in modern Europe, people of various places— 
Cume, Abdera, and others—had a reputation as Gothamites, a 
reputation cog d given by their next-door neighbours. The 
Irishman of fable is, perhaps, only a hero created by the jealousy 
of England, and “ bulls” may be one of the injuries which it is so 
difficult, alas! to redress. ‘The exclamation of the old woman, 
the victim of a pedlar, ‘‘ and his name was Stout,” is as familiar 
to Persian as to British nurseries. Mr. Clouston might have given 
a reference to the epigram in the Anthology, where the blockhead 
uts out the candle that the fleas may not see to bite him. It is 
d to have to hunt all through the Anthology for the origin of 
the tale of the Irishmen, the mosquitoes, and the fire-flies which 
came “ looking for us wid’ a lantern.” Norfolk supplied England 
with Gothamism as early as the twelfth century, as may be read in 
a Latin poem, Descriptio Norfolciensium, by a monk of Peterborough. 
The oldest collection of actual Gotham jokes is thought by Mr. 
Halliwell Phillips to have been printed between 1556 and 1566, 
but the oldest extant copy is no later than 1630, There are 
Gothamites in Tamil, in Icelandic, in Gaelic, in Sanskrit, in 
Chinese, as well as in Germany, where the Schildburgers burned 
their village down, in the vain attempt to kill a cat, an adventure 
which had already occurred in Cashmere. The Arabs have similar 
stories of the extreme lack of imagination, the heroic literalness 
which is the chief characteristic of the noodle. Taylor, the 
Water Poet, has a Gothamism, about a country fellow who, 
wishing to throw a stone at a town dog, found the stone rammed 
or paved into the +. and that tale occurs in the poems of 
Sadi (4.D. 1278). Persian the stone was frozen to the ground. 
But whether the very feeble joke of the land where “ they let 
loose the dogs and fasten the stones” is originally Persian or not, 
and how it made its way into England, who can discover? The 
Turks have a form of the dream of the Irishman, who, in a vision, 
was offered punch by the Pope, and who, preferring it hot, 
wakened before the liquor was  ateog and regretted that he had 
not taken it cold. The Chinese story is still more like our version 
than the Turkish, the Chinese being great drinkers of negus. The 
Scotch “ Barring of the Door” is found by Mr. Clouston, not 
only in Straparola’s “ Facetious Nights,” but in “an Arabian tale,” 
to which he gives no more precise reference, which is a pity. A 
ne of noodles—not man and wife—are the heroes in Turkish, 
t is a moral tale; the noodles were eaters of bang or haschisch. 
Similar anecdotes are found in Cashmere, Ceylon, and Sicily. The 
kind of fool who, being told to make a certain remark on a certain 
occasion, uses it on all occasions, with disagreeable consequences, 
is found in Japan and among the Arabs, as well as in M. Charles 


Deulin’s tales of French Flanders. A collection of tales turning ~ 


on a pun as “ Myself did it” or “ Nobody did it” illustrates in a 
pleasant way the story of the Cyclops in the Odyssey, but has not 
much connexion with noodledom. Better, in this place, are the 
legends of laments over imaginary misfortunes to an unborn child, 
found in Sicily, Norway, India, and so forth. Mr. Clouston does 
not offer any theory of the origin and diffusion of noodle stories. 
From the examples of Tangarva the Fool and some Zulu cases 
they appear to exist in very remote and imperfectly civilized races. 
The Zulu noodle is usually a giant or cannibal; and indeed the 
giants of European tradition, and even the Devil, often behave 
like noodles when they are beguiled by the hero. The naturalness 
of most of the ideas in these mérchen might suggest that they 
spring up spontaneously everywhere; but the close resemblance 
of minute details in many of Mr. Clouston’s stories looks as if 
noodle stories had often been diffused from a single centre by word 
of mouth or in literature. The problem is but part of the general 
question of the diffusion of popular tales. Nir. Clouston’s is a 
handy and amusing little volume, in which we only regret an 
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occasional want of precision in references. On the whole, judging 
from a brief preface, Mr. Clouston is in favour of something like 
Benfey’s general theory of an Indian origin and diffusion through 
national migrations and in course of commerce. More will be 
known about this when more noodle stories from savage races and 
from ancient Egypt have been discovered and published. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR.* 


se reason for calling it Mark Twain’s is sufficient, no doubt, 
though not immediately obvious, and this Library of 
Humour is readable when approached in the proper way, which is 
the way of dipping and skipping. Some people are so obtuse to 
the American joke that they find Josh Billings more than a little 
silly and much more than a little dull. Well, they can skip him. 
Then Seba Smith, author of Jack Downing’s Letters, “ which had 
immense vogue in their day,” does not move to laughter much in 
this. Wherever he is met in the Library the resource is to get out 
of his road, A good many persons whose works had vogue “at 
the South” or elsewhere in their day are to be found represented in 
‘this volume. They are curious certainly now and again as show- 
ing how honestly many good Americans have labo to be funny. 
Horseplay was a resource to them, and at times an old-world trick 
or two, which was as good as new in America apparently. Mr. 
Jack Downing, for one, was immensely proud of “ringing the 
” and nobody seems to have heard of that venerable fraud 
in Portland. This primitive kind of fun is, however, mixed with 
somewhat fresher matter. Of Mark Twain there is naturally a great 
deal, and he is an author who shows very well in extracts. Ina 
or two the reader has not time to become tired of his some- 
what mechanical humour. The production of fun by cold and 
laborious exaggeration—which is often Mark Twain's too obvious 
trick—becomes very laborious to the reader at times. Where there 
is real fun in the i however, and you have a little at a time, 
the stuff is tolerable. The volume contains many old friends 
who need no introduction—“ Truthful James ” and “ Uncle Remus” 
among them. Moreover, there are examples of the real fun of 
Mr. Lowell and the attenuated humour of Mr. Howells, Some of 
the specimens are so new that they have appeared in American 
magazines within the last year or so. New or old, good or poor, 
there is always this to be said for them—that they have @ quality 
which is not English. Now it is always useful to look at some- 
thing different from oneself, and not the less so when it can be 
got at through one’s own language. 


PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY.t 


MM? educated people would be loth to admit that they did 
not know who Prince Eugene was; but, if they were set 
down with pen, ink, and paper before them, and ordered to write 
what they knew about him, their knowledge, we imagine, would 
‘be found to consist chiefly of a vague notion that he was an “ Im- 
ialist” general, that he somehow played second fiddle to 
lborough at Blenheim, and that “ Old Caspar” calls him “ Our 
good Prince Eugene.” Some would bethink them that German 
students are wont to sing a song beginning with the words “ Prinz 
Eugen, der edle Ritter”; but few indeed would be able to go 
beyond that first line; while readers of Carlyle might remember 
how much amusement the historian seems to derive from his habit 
of signing his name in three languages, “ Eugenio von Savoye,” 
and would _ the words put into old Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
mouth when he reminds Eugene that the last time they met was 
on the morning of Malplaquet :—“ ‘Slightly greyer your High- 
ness has grown; I, too, am nothing like so nimble; the Duke, 
poor man, is dead.’ Prince Eugenio von Savoye, we doubt not, 
took snuff, and answered in a sprightly apiro riate manner.” 
Eugene Francis, the subject of Colonel Malleson’s memoir, was 
born on the 18th of October, 1663. He wasa younger son of a 
cadet branch of the House of Savoy, who had become by marriage 
Counts of Soissons, and consequently naturalized Frenchmen. 
Eugene's mother was Olympia Mancini, the most celebrated, if not 
the most beautiful, of Cardinal Mazarin’s famous nieces. Sho was 
at first in high favour with Louis XIV., but was supplanted by 
Mmes. de la Valliére, de Montespan, and others, and was supposed 
to be implicated in the well-known affair of La Voisin. The 
Tefusal of her daughter-in-law to listen to Louis’s declaration of 
passion 5 me about the final ruin of the family of Soissons; 
several of Eugene's brothers took service seal and he, the 
youngest, was informed by order of the King that he must prepare 
to take Holy Orders. This decided him; “the little Abbé,” as 
he was called, fled to the Court of Vienna, where his brother 
Louis had eae been graciously received, and was at once 
given a comm in the Imperial army, then at death-grips 
with the Turks at the very gates of Vienna. From this time 
forth Eugene’s life counted almost as many campaigns as years. 
His brother fell in his first battle, and Eugene’s personal daring 
Caused him seldom to escape without a wound; nevertheless, 
he fought against the Turks until the year 1689, during which 
time Buda and Belgrade were recovered, and the Hungarian 
insurrection put down. In July of the year 1689 he was 
on the Rhine, and, as usual, received a wound; in 1690 he 
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met Catinat in Italy for the first time. Betrayed by his cousin, 
the reigning Duke of Savoy, the Imperial troops were at last 
forced to evacuate Italy, and soon afterwards Western Euro 
obtained a momentary respite by the Peace of Ryswick, In 

very year, 1697, in which it was signed, Eugene was entrusted 
with the supreme command of the Army of the Empire, now 
threatened by Sultan Mustapha II. Eugene overthrew him with 
immense loss at Zenta on the Danube, and enabled the Emperor 
to conclude the Peace of Carlowitz, by which the Porte lost half 
its European dominions. 

The war of the Spanish Succession found Eugene again in 
Italy, with Catinat for his opponent. By a daring flank march 
he outmanceuvred Catinat, beat him at Carpi, beat his successor 
Villeroi, and took him prisoner at Cremona, although failing in 
his audacious attempt to rise that town, and with a vastly in- 
ferior force held his own in Northern Italy against the brilliant 
strategy of the Duke of Vendéme. The following year found 
Eugene at Blenheim, and Colonel Malleson does not hesitate 
(he does not say on what grounds) to claim for him the con- 
ception of Marlborough’s famous march thither, as well as the 
chief credit of the victory. On his return from this successful 
campaign he was straightway despatched to Italy, where he beat 
Vendéme at Cassano, and then, always with an inferior force, 
made a wonderful march through the midst of his foes right across 
the north of Italy, fell upon the French lines before Turin, and 
by his victory there put an end to the hopes of the Bourbons in 
Italy. After an unsuccessful attempt on Toulon, in conjunction 
with Sir Cloudesley Shovel and the English fleet, he accompanied 
Marlborough to Oudenarde, Lille, and Malplaquet, and continued 
to fight the French = after we and the Dutch had 
the Peace of Utrecht. Nor did even the Peace of Baden, between 
the Emperor and Louis XIV., bring him his well-earned rest, 
In 1716 he was sent with an army against the Turks, over whom 
he won a signal victory at Peterwaradein, retook Belgrade after 
a fierce battle with the relieving force, and enabled his master to 
conclude a peace by which the Turks were “ finally shut out of 
Hungary, the Banat, Belgrade, part of Bosnia, Servia, and 
Wallachia.” 

The next sixteen years were years of psace, but Eugene very 
narrowly escaped ruin through the plots of jealous rivals. The 
chief of his enemies, his treacherous cousin the Duke of Savoy, 
was beyond his reach, but he had the satisfaction of seeing one of 
the most active of the conspirators against him condemned to be 
“ placed for two hours in the pillory, in the open yeent pay to 
receive thirty stripes on his bare back from a rod wielded by the 

ublic executioner, and then be banished the Imperial States.” 

t is pleasant to think of him, full of years and honours, in the 
palace which he had built upon the ground occupied by the Turks 
at the siege of Vienna (now the Belvedere Museum), collecting 
books and MSS, for what became one of the finest private libraries 
in Europe, and animals for his curious menagerie in the gardens. 
His last campaigns, in 1733-4, are chiefly memorable to us from 
his having had the Crown Prince of Prussia serving under him as 
a pupil, and the audacious criticisms which the future Frederick 
the Great permitted himself to make upon the old warrior’s 
cautious strategy. Probably Carlyle’s explanation of his apparent 
want of enterprise is the real one:—“ Prince Eugene, with an 
army little to his mind (Reichs Contingents not to be depended 
upon, thought Eugene), durst not venture; ‘ Seventeer victorious 
battles, and if we should be defeated in the eighteenth and last ?’” 

Colonel Malleson’s book is plainly and rather drily written, and 
has, for an essentially military biography, a defect which almost 
destroys its value. The maps which it contains are the merest 
mockery of maps, and, instead of assisting, merely bewilder the 
reader. For example, in 1701 Eugene was at Roveredo, and we 
are told that “ while he might enter Italy by any of the four roads 
leading to Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, or Vicenza, it was essential 
to deceive Catinat as to the one which he selected. . . . He chose 
the road to Vicenza.” We look at the map, and find Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Verona, but no Vicenza! Again, how can the most 
eloquent description explain the great battle of Blenheim without 
a plan or sketch of any sort? Esmond himself, who had been 
— at that action, could not, as we know, explain it to his 

riend Mr, Addison without some such assistance, “Hac ibat 
Simois, here ran the little river Nebel; hic est Sigeia tellus, here 
are Tallard’s headquarters, at the bowl of this pipe, at the attack 
of which Captain Esmond was present.” Nor can any reader 
understand Eugene’s great march to Turin, for the all-important 
Stradella Pass is not marked in the map. Moreover, most people 
possess atlases of some sort, which contain maps at least as good 
as these; but what they have not, and what they need for the 
comprehension of Eugene's battles, is a series of sketches of the 
a on which they were fought, drawn on a large scale. The 
kk abounds with misprints and misspellings; it is handsomely 
bound in the Imperial and yellow; but, at the risk of cn 
ing hypercritical, we must protest against the introduction of the 
arms of Lorraine into the Hapsburg escutcheon, for assuredly they 
were not there during Eugene's lifetime, 


THE STORY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK.* 


pass has doubtless been a good deal of history transacted 
in the city of New York between the perhaps a little doubt- 
ful, but by no means improbable, discovery of the bay by 
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Verrazano and the erection of Bartholdi’s statue. It is like the 
history of the rest of the United States—a little too prosperous 
to be very good for literary purposes. Neither are the men who 
figure in it among the most picturesque or interesting of the 
human race. With an occasional flutter here and there, mostly 
in the earlier times, New York has gone on flourishing in very 
favourable circumstances, till at last it has attained to a most 
respectable degree of bigness. Mr. O. B. Todd has found its 
history inspiring enough to fill a volume of 464 pages, very 
copiously and nicely illustrated. Of Mr. Todd’s style we have 
nothing worse to say than that we would there were less in it of 
the historic t and less effort to be brilliantly descriptive. 
When he tikes for instance, to tell what the state of the colon 
was at the end of the Dutch period, he breaks out in this 
fashion :— 

Perhaps we can best depict the le’s daily life by invi the 
reader join us in a stroll eity—the cool, 
September day in 1663. Shall we enter by this arched gateway at Broad- 
way and Wall Street, or by the “ Water Gate” at the point where Wall 
Street now meets the East River front? The latter. 
Through the Water Gate Mr. Todd introduces the person- 
ally conducted reader to “a bevy of maidens with bare, 
dimpled arms,” a pleasing spectacle ; to “ worthy Martin Cregier, 
President of the Burgomasters and Captain of the Burgher 
Guard”; and to many other things in what may be called the 
Cook’s conductor style. There be who like it, and for them it 
is supplied, no doubt, In this or in other fashions Mr. Todd 
tells history of the city—with no more patriotic feeling 
than is natural and proper. Of course a good American must 
necessarily hold, more or less openly, that English officers and 
soldiers were very sinister scoundrels, and Mr. Todd has a quiet 
leaning that way. On the whole, however, he speaks of the 
old times without obtrusive partisanship. The greater part of 
the volume is naturally devoted to colonial days and the War 
of Independence. Business prosperity is good to enjoy, but not 
enticing to write about; and there has not been much else in 
the later history of New York. Of what else there is—the Draft 
Riots and the Tammany Ring, for instance—Mr. Todd speaks 
at no undue length; and he does not attribute either of them 
to the wicked Europeans who trouble the peace of virtuous 
America. Finally, there is a chapter on “The Triumphs of 
Art,” which turn out to be Brooklyn Bridge and Bartholdi’s 
statue of Liberty—big things, both of them. Mr. Todd dis- 
misses them in the style of a newspaper report, and so ends his 
book a little abruptly. 


IRISH PAMPHLETS.* 


N the com of some eighty-six pages Mr. Canning has told 
I the history of Treland ay Tudor days to the present time. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that his little book should 
add much to what is already known on the subject of which it 
treats. Indeed, all the author claims to do is to impartially 
examine familiar facts. His object is to set out fairly and without 
prejudice the causes of Irish discontent, and in many respects the 
attempt is successful. Mr. Canning writes with moderation, and 
though it is clear that he is in politics a Unionist, he keeps his 
opinions well under control. It is, , perhaps, inevitable that im- 
partial histories should be dull. Had Macaulay been less of a 
— his writings would be far less attractive, and the Divided 

rish certainly suffers in interest from its studied fairness, 
On the other hand, Mr. Canning’s book has many qualities. It is 
short, the style is clear and unaffected, and, if there are occasion- 
ally rather purposeless digressions, they are always brief. We 
could have wished that these same digressions had been replaced 
rather more historical detail. On the whole, however, we 
have little fault to find save that we think that in his diagnosis of 
the diseases of Ireland Mr. Canning makes rather too much of the 
religious and too little of the economical troubles. 

We have also another of those useful little pamphlets issued by 
the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union.. The present one gives an ac- 
count of the operation of the Plan of Campaign on the Ponsonby, 
Kingston, Lansdowne, O'Grady, and Brooke estates. The object 
is to show how, quite apart from all theoretical dangers, in prac- 
tice, a system which makes one of two parties to a quarrel the 
j in his own cause does not work well. No doubt in Ireland, 
as elsewhere, some landlords have treated their tenants badly ; but 
that is a poor consolation to those good landlords who, to suit the 
convenience of _ have been selected for spoliation. It is 
much like the old story of the barrister who was asked what he 
thought as to the justice of the law. “No doubt,” said he, 
“some guilty men are acquitted, but, then, other innocent ones 
are convicted, so that, on the whole, justice is done.” ~ 

An unobjectionable little pamphlet is that on Irish Grievances. 
They seem to be only four or five in number, and remediable with 
very little legislative exertion. Would that it were so! and that 
the Irish problem were not more than five times as difficult and 
complicated as Mr, Thomson Hankey appears to believe! Accord- 
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ing to his optimistic estimate, if we would but abolish the Lord. 
Lieutenancy and diminish the number of railway Companies jy 
Treland, little else would be needed to restore peace and prosperj 
to the Emerald Isle. Alas! the day for such gentle methods & 
over. Time was when much might have been done by these ang 
similar reforms. An admirable opportunity for such a 
occurred in 1869. A less favourable chance was given us jn 
1821. But the Minister in power preferred to gratify his vanj 
by heroic legislation, and now it is too late. The English 

must recognize that for the present “resolute government,” and 
nothing else, can cure Irish disorder. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY.* 


N one of the oldest monuments in the world, that of a 
named Atet, who must have lived and died before the great 
pyramid was built, we are told that her husband, Nefermat, had 
received a decoration, a gold ang ogee from his grateful 
sovereign, We cannot go further . Yet here, at a period 
which, pace Archbishop Ussher, cannot be placed much later than 
4000 B.c., we find human nature, in that respect at least, much 
what it is now. Nefermat, K.G. or G.C,, or whatever answered 
in those days to the sign of a modern “ Order of Chi ‘4 
was the earliest example we know of a decorated person. 
hunger and thirst for decorations seems to have lasted un- 
satisfied ever since—namely, for some six thousand years; and 
it would be perfectly safe to eer that it will survive almost 
every institution on earth. Principalities and powers, empires 
and dynasties, all may disappear, but decorations will endure to 
the end. The recent scandals in France show how indispensable 
they are to the mind of the “ Latin races.” The Americans of the 
United States say they can do without them—but instead they 
must have their “ Colonels” and “ Honorables” and “ Judges ”— 
and the longing for titles is just as strong with them as it is with 
the French. Major Lawrence-Archer has nothing very new— 
| except new orders—to offer us in the handsome quarto before us, 
| He speaks of orders “ of chivalry”; but there are very few now 
_ extant which date from the middle ages, and in those few chivalry, 
| or anything like it, plays a very minor part. A straight vote in 
Parliament, a seat won from the — a successful mayoralty, 
a congratulatory address—these the doughty deeds of the 
knights of our days, always excepting the decorations won on the 
battle-field by the officers and men of the regular army. Major 
Lawrence-Archer omits baronets; and it may be a question 
whether they are still to be reckoned as knights. Before the 
reign . De gas 1V. they certainly could and constantly did claim 
cnight 
‘The English Order of the Garter, or St. George, is the oldest of 
European “ orders of chivalry,” dating as it does almost certainly 
| from the year 1348, or possibly a few years earlier. The Order of 
the Bath might be considered nearly as old, as we first hear of it 
| in 1399, but it became obsolete pes | extinct from the time of the 
| Great Rebellion, and was only revived by George I. in 1725. A 
great many new orders have been instituted in the present reign. 
Besides the Victoria Cross and the Albert Medal, and the Famil 
Order, we have the Star of India, the enlargement of the Coloni 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, the Order of the Indian 
Empire, and the so far anonymous “ distinguished service order.” 
But foreign kings and states have multiplied their orders even 
more; and even the little Republic of San Marino has its Grand 
Officers, Commanders, Officers, and Chevaliers, who wear the 
efligy of St. Martin, according to MajSr Lawrence-Archer, and 
— badges and stars. Even Hawaii has its orders, 
“the insignia of which draw attention to the rapid stride of 
that island kingdom in the march of civilization,” says Major 
Lawrence-Archer. He places next in rank and antiquity to 
the Garter the Golden Fleece founded in 1429, and now divided 
into the Austrian and Spanish branches. Most previous autho- 
rities have assi recedence next to the Garter to the Elephant 
of Denmark ; but Major Lawrence-Archer does not mention it 
in his preface, which places next to the Garter the Golden 
Fleece, and in the third place the Italian Annunziata—“ the 
Order of the Snares of Love,” or the Collar, from its love-knots. 
But the og was in existence in the time of Christian I. of 
Denmark, who n to reign in 1448, and it was even then ac- 
counted ancient. ish authorities assert that King Christian 
restored it as “the Society and Fraternity of the Holy Virgin 
Mary.” The famous Tower and Sword of Portugal is modern, 
though there is, or was, an old Portuguese Order of the Sword. 
The Swedish Seraphim claims great antiquity, but was revived 
in 1748. The most singular of all orders belongs to the same 
kingdom—that of Charles XIII., which “was founded by the 
monarch after whom it is named on the 17th May, 1811, for 
Freemasons of the higher degrees.” In this respect it differs 
from all others. The Prince of Wales is a Knight of Charles XIIL 
In the East the mania for orders has spread of late years with 
great rapidity. The Turks and Egyptians have numerous badges, 
some of which are well known among English officers, who, strange 
to say, covet and relish such honours very warmly. Japan has 
its Eastern Sun, for civil and military merit, and its C 
themum, instituted in 1876, and so far only conferred on crowned 
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heads and princes of the blood, with two exceptions; Prince 
Sanjo Sanetomi and Prince Bismarck being the only knights of 
the Chrysanthemum of lower rank. In China, in 1862, the ex- 
ceptional services of General Gordon suggested the foundation of 
an order for foreigners. It was at first called “ Paou Sing,” or 
the Precious Star, but has bloomed out into “the Imperial Order 
of the Double Dragon.” After this it is hardly worth while to 
mention “the Liberian Humane Order of African Redemption,” 
or the Malagasy “Silver Medal of Merit,” instituted by King 
Radama II. before his assassination. 


GERMAN SOCIALISM.* 


pager will probably not be found to be the answer to 
any problem, economic or political. It is, however, in its 
igin and character a historic problem, and as such deserving of 
careful study. Professing to be humanitarian and cosmopolitan— 
or, to use its own dialect, international—it is as varied as the 
countries and civilizations in which it has sprung up. It is 
essentially a creature of particular institutions, of natural con- 
ditions, of political and religious and ethnological traditions. 
French Socialism is one thing; English Socialism is another ; 
German Socialism a third. The volume before us narrates the 
history and expounds the doctrines of German Socialism in a 
clear and interesting fashion, connecting them with the in- 
dividual influences which have been most powerful in the work 
of propagandism, with the philosophic ideas which have fostered 
them, and with the nal and constitutional changes which 
have contributed to their development. Mr. Dawson writes not 
as a controversialist, but as au expositor, a historian, and a 
biographer. He has drawn from original sources; he is well 
acquainted, not only with the writings of the German Socialists, 
but with the contemporary history, literature, and philosophy 
of Germany; and so is enabled, while isolating his special topic 
for separate examination, yet at the same time to exhibit its con- 
nexion with the general influences which have acted upon it, and 
on which it has reacted. Mr. Dawson’s book exhibits the results 
of thorough and conscientious study. His knowledge, though full, 
is assimilated and digested, and falls into its natural place in the 
course of his ition and narrative. It is a staff which sustains 
him, and not a Sesion which presses him down. 

The growth of Socialism in Germany during the past twenty 
years, and, more than its growth, its political organization, are 
remarkable, Of the significance of them no one probably is more 
sensible than the German Chancellor. In the election of 1887 to 
the German Reichstag, as Mr. Dawson points out, nearly eight 
hundred thousand votes were given for Socialist candidates—that is, 
one in ten, or thereabouts, of the whole voting population was 
Socialist. In 1871 the number of Socialist voters was 120,000, 
and the number of Socialists returned to the German Parliament 
‘was only two. Mr. Dawson contends that Socialist principles are 
more widely diffused than the Socialist party. “The State post, 
telegraph, railway, and bank, the free-school, the Poor-law system, 
the factory laws, sanitary legislation,” all these things, he contends, 
are applications of Socialist doctrine. In saying this he speaks 
rather as a rhetorician or moralist than as a philosopher or econo- 
mist. The action of the State for the advantage of the whole 
community, as in the case of the General Post Office, or for the 
particular classes, as in our factory legis- 
lation and Poor-laws, or in Prince Bismarck’s Accident and Sick- 
ness Insurance Laws, and his Old Age and Indigence Insurance pro- 
jects, may be called Socialistic in the sense in which a humane and 

ilanthropic feeling and a sense of the social obligations of the State 

its poorer subjects, as opposed to a narrow egotism and indivi- 
dualism, may be called Socialistic. But this has nothing to do with 
economic Socialism, the essence of which is the transfer of land 
and capital, the material and the instruments of production, from 
individual owners to the State. On the contrary, our Poor-law 
and Prince Bismarck’s Insurance laws proceed on the assumption 
that land and capital are held in private hands, and that the accu- 
mulation and distribution of wealth are regulated by freedom of 
——- They have for their object to alleviate some of the 
incidental hardships of this system, the existence of which they 
ae They are the medicine of disease, and not the bread of 


The two principal figures in the hi of German Socialism 
‘during the present century are those of Karl Marx, its historian 
and economist, and Ferdinand Lassalle, its agitator, demagogue, 
and, as his followers call him, its Messiah—a Messiah of an 
inverse and demoniac, not to say diabolic, character. Karl 
Marx’s chief contribution to the economical theory of Socialism 
is his doctrine of surplus value. Whether it originated with 
bim, or whether he borrowed it from Rodbertus, is a controversy 
into which we need not enter. It has its counterpart in the 
history of every new doctrine, and of e doctrine claiming 
novelty. The principle may be briefly stated in order as briefly to 
expose the fallacy on which it rests. Labour, Marx contends, is 
the source of value; the labourer for wages receives only as much 
of that value as suflices for his subsistence and that of his vaga 4 
what is over and above this—the surplus value, as Marx 
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it—though really produced by the labourer, is intercepted by 
the capitalist, who gets it without paying for it, or, in other words, 
steals it. It is employed in further production, in glutting the 
market, by which prices are lowered and wages with them. The 
result is products in excess of the power of purchase, and a popula- 
tion of labourers for wages, which, rapidly multiplying, reduces by 
competition in its own ranks its earnings to the mere point of sub- 
sistence. The remedy is in the appropriation by the State of land 
and capital, and the organization of labour. The answer to all 
this is that, in speaking of labour as the source of producti 
Marx recognizes only the labour of the hands. He leaves out 
account the labour of the head, invention, improvement of pro- 
cesses, the discovery of markets, the work of management and 
direction. The surplus value is the payment for this mental labour, 
and is fairly earned by it. As a matter of fact, in the majority of 
trades, the wages of labour are far above the level of subsistence, 
as is shown by Savings Bank returns, the shortened hours of work, 
and the greater expenditure of the working classes on articles of 
luxury and the pursuit of amusements, harmless and healthy or the 
reverse. Excessive or ill-directed production of material articles 
and multiplication of population are evils, the remedy of which 
must be left to intelligence and foresight. 

The most popularly interesting chapters of Mr. Dawson's book 
are devoted to the career of Ferdinand Lassalle, to whose genius 
and force of character and to the extraordinary fascination he exer- 
cised over men and women alike, Heinrich Heine and Bismarck, 
Von Humboldt and Boeckh, have borne ungrudging testimony. 
The story of his death, and the infatuated passion which brought 
it about, has been told by Mr. George Meredith, in his Tragic 
Comedians, in, perhaps, too exclusive dependence on the truthful- 
ness of the fair sinner whose confessions Mr. Meredith almost 
——- transcribes. Lassalle united the profligacy and the power 
of work with the genius and the charm which gave Bolingbroke 
his ascendency over his my ey His career, from his 
intrigue with the Countess von Hatzfeld and the celebrated theft 
of the casket, to the duel in which he met his death, seems to 
belong to another age than the nineteenth century. Under more 
favourable circumstances of race and time, there might have been 
in Lassalle the making, if not of a Bolingbroke, yet of an Alberoni 
or a Ripperda. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M GASTON PARIS'S long-promised short treatise on old 
e French literature (1) has appeared and may be welcomed 
almost simpliciter, in the first place as the work of the best 
qualified man now living, and in the second as thoroughl 
worthy, within its scale and scope, of its author's reputation. We 
need only add ina necessarily short notice two particular criticisms, 
one on each side. The aye pene notes are beyond praise, as 
giving exactly the sources of amplification necessary to a short 
précis like this, and combining information which might be sought 
wearily and yet missed elsewhere. But we could just wish that 

Paris had been occasionally less dogmatic on points where, 
though no living opinion is more authoritative than his, dogmatic 
certainty is impossible. This positiveness is, perhaps, a less evil 
than mere vagueness; but it is not wholly a good. 

It has always been recognized that mercantile language is in 
every country a language by itself, and perhaps this is even more 
the case in French than in English, because trade has never in 
France had so intimate a connexion with literature and with the 
general life of the nation as in England. At the same time, even 
the conservative formulas of trade vary a little from time to time, 
or at any rate require fresh adjustment to ordinary speech. Dr. 
Vogel’s Manual, in two parts, French-English and English- 
French (2), is, we think, the fullest and most careful we have 
ever seen. Besides a varied letter-writer, it includes pattern 
forms of all sorts of commercial documents—such as invoices, 
waybills, dock-warrants, and what not—as well as two very com- 
plete commercial vocabularies. 

Non-naval readers may have recently heard, from the name of 
a certain war-ship, of Admiral Baudin (3), and aloud or sotto voce 
have wondered who he was. It has given even the fluent pen of 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére some trouble to spin the answer 
into a short volume. Baudin was, no doubt, a t and skilful 
officer ; and we dare say that, if he had had more opportunities 
than the half-privateering “guerre de partisans,” which was alone 
open to the mch navy after Trafalgar, he would have taken 

em. But as it is, it is a case of “if the bridge had been 
stronger.” We may add that we are a little surprised at a sailor 
and a gentleman like the Admiral apologizing for the “ vivacity” 
of such a ruffian as Lieut. Moreau, who, by Baudin’s own account, 
stabbed an English captain (James says a midshipman as well) 
after surrender, and then hustled him on board his own ship with 
such “ brutality” that Baudin himself had to rescue him from 
being either drowned or crushed between the two vessels, It isa 
comfort to remember that “ mon pauvre ami Moreau,” as Baudin 


(1) La littérature francaise au moyen dge. Par G. Paris. Paris: 
Manuel de _ correspondance commerciale. In Two Parts. Par 

to be, Fe Vogel. Paris and London: Hachette. 
(3) ZL’ Amiral Baudin. Par le Vice-amiral Jurien de la Gravidre. Paris* 
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calls this commissioned pe, afterwards threw himself overboard 
to escape the yardarm he so richly deserved when his ship was 
captured by the San Fiorenzo. 

The collection in two stout volumes of miscellaneous and pre- 
viously uncollected essays of the late M. Caro (4) exhibits the 
well-known features of his work—a sufficiently graceful but not 

distinguished style, judicious if not very original thought, 
and a competent academical kind of general handling. 

Something not wholly dissimilar, but less complimentary, may 
be said of the new instalment of M. Deschanel’s Collage de France 
lectures (5), which are inferior in elegance both of style and 
judgment, but good in their way. The handling of Perrault is 
rather slight; as for Boileau, M. ) wed has evidently remem- 
bered the caution that “ ¢a porte malheur ” to speak ill of Nicolas 
the ill-tempered. But the “ reserves” of his favourable judgment 
amount to a pretty formidable indictment. 

The two authors just noticed write sensible literary criticism in 
a sensible way. M. Larocque (6), after disclaiming such a task 
altogether in a preface which, we suppose, is meant to be spirituel, 

and does it in a roundabout and indirect fashion ; but, 
on the whole, with much the same result as other people's, only 


worse. 

M. de Varigny’s book (7) on Oceania is apparently based on per- 
sonal —- as well as reading, but it would be improved if 
the results of the two were more clearly discriminated. Still, it 
is readable and sometimes instructive, despite its desultory com- 
position and arrangement. 

We have received the third volume of M. Bengesco’s charming 
(Euvres choisies de Voltaire (Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles) con- 
taining Candide, the immortal, and L'ingénu; a very ambitious 
work on L’évolution des mondes et des sociétés (Paris: Alcan) by 
M. F. C. Dreyfus, deputy and deductive reasoner, wherein the 
reason of all things, past, present, and to come, is rattled off with a 
lively sciolism than which we can conceive nothing more repulsive 
to Mr. Darwin himself, and nothing more alien from his methods ; 
and a Morale de Socrate (Paris: Alcan) by Mme. Jules Favre, in 
which translated extracts from Plato and Xenophon are grouped 
together under heads with short introductions to each batch. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


N agreeable diversion from the common round of galleries and 
churches prescribed to the tourist in Italy is suggested by 
Mr. Samuel Butler's Ex Voto: an Account of the Sacro Monte at 
Varallo-Sesia (Triibner & Co.) Thanks to the railway, the visitor 
to Milan may now, by way of Novara, easily gain the once almost 
inaccessible new Jerusalem of Varallo-Sesia, which Bernardino 
Caimi, the pious founder, lived only to view with the eye of 
faith ; and, thanks to Mr. Butler, he may return from inspecting 
the frescoes and sculptures of Gaudenzio Ferrari and Tabachetti a 
sadder and a wiser man. If his artistic creed be in any way 
orthodox, we can promise him not a few novel sensations or 
shocks from reading Er Voto, Mr. Butler must needs be a- 
tilting at what he conceives to be some current cant, born of 
tyrannical custom or blind opinion — Darwinism it may be, 
or it may be Raphaelism. He is equally entertaining in his 
characteristic vigour of style when exalting Tabachetti over 
Michael Angelo or insisting on the ineffable superiority of 
Gaudenzio com with Raphael, as when he estimated the 
indebtedness of Darwin to Lamarck in a former volume. Er 
Voto is something more than an admirable traveller's handbook. 
The graphic and doubtless valuable age peas of the forty and 
more chapels of the Sacro Monte will of course assist visitors 
atly, as it is the result of careful and minute observation; 
ut the author’s ironical humour and extremely original criticism 
are what constitute the life of the book. The curious phase of 
importance assigned to it by Mr. Butler, yet its neglect ish | 
wohen must be admitted in some sort. > Sir Charles Eastlake’s | 
edition of Kugler we find no mention of Jean Baptiste Tabaquet, 
‘or Tabachetti, though Gaudenzio is referred to as a Luinesque 
painter of theMilanese school. Eveninthe ‘“ Lexicon” of Nag 
there is only a meagre note on the sculptor, who is preferred 
by Mr. Butler before his associates Gaudenzio and Giovanni 
@’Enrico, while Sir A. H. Layard is visited with sundry not very 
gentle gibes on account of the few observations on Gaudenzio 
and Tabachetti in his edition of Kugler. We do not now pro- 
pose to consider the art of Varallo from the esthetic stand- 
point, though we think Mr. Butler betrays a strange misappre- 
sion of what is meant by realism in art in his chapter on 
the aim and scope of the Varallo artists. Putting aside the 
ial means employed, the application of paint to terracotta— 
not to speak of the horsehair and old garments—realism is the 
expressive quality of Tabachetti, and realism that is closely akin 
to that of Mr. George Tinworth’s terracotta reliefs. Unless the 
“ process” plates from reductions of photographs which illustrate 
this book misrepresent the originals even more than Mr. Butler 


(4) Mélanges et portraits. Par E. Caro. 2tomes. Paris: Hachette. 
(5) Boileau—Charles Perrault. Par E. Deschanel. Paris: Calmann 


6) La plume et le pouvoir au XVIItme sizcle. Par J. me, Paris: 
(6) pouvoir au Larocq' 


admits, realism in facial expression and gesture is carried far 
beyond its legitimate aim—is, indeed, ys pees to the very genius of 
sculpture. The pictorial power of the compositions is, ind 
clearly revealed in the illustrations. The reader of Mr. Butler's 
interesting book may settle the question himself, as prints from the 
negatives may be obtained at the Birkbeck Institution, and com. 
pared with the reductions. 

Hildebrand and his Times (Longmans & Co.) is the title of 
Rev. Prebendary Stephens’s to the “ 
Church History” series. The book is excellently lucid and wel] 
proportioned. The life of the great Pope who loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity forms naturally the substantial interest of the 
volume ; but the author has, with sound judgment, not treated it 
as constituting in itself an epoch of ecclesiastical history. The 
aim of this series is admirably realized by the broader and more 
inclusive definiticn of the epoch of Pepal and Imperial strife which 
ended with the Council of onus in 1322. 

Mr. W. Hastie’s Hymns and Thoughts on Religion (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark) is a volume of translations from Novalis, intended 
for meditative readers rather than criticism. It is prefaced by 
Just’s memoir, and a portrait which reveals, more than some 
portraits of Novalis, a curious resemblance to Shelley as he is 
represented, cr misrepresented according to Peacock, in Mra, 
Shelley's edition of the poet. Mr, Hastie’s versified renderings of 
Novalis strike us as somewhat bald. The spiritual beauty of the 
prose originals is much more successfully preserved in the reflective 
ee “Thoughts on Religion.” They suffice to show to the 

nglish reader that the “ philosophy of religion” is no empty 
phrase, and that the transcendentalism of Novalis was not without 
concrete form, 

_ Mary Stuart, by the late John Hosack (Blackwood & Sons), is a 

little volume dealing with the controversial points treated in 
extenso in the larger work on the subject by the lamented author, 
From the preface by Mr. James Hens , we learn that this 
recapitulation of accusations and answers was not revised by 
Mr. Hosack, and is unhappily unfinished. It is none the less an 
interesting summary and forcibly written. 

Dickens's Dictionary of the Thames, 1888 (Macmillan & Co.), 
with its capital sectional maps and ample, well-arranged informa- 
tion, — to be the favourite, as it is the necessary, companion 
of all who voyage between Cricklade and the Chapman light. 

Mingled with much that is by no means brilliant, there are 
some good points in Cidipus the Wreck (Cambridge: —<—T? 
written by Owen Seaman, illustrated by Lance S and J. D. 
Batten. solution of the riddle is not a bad joke. CEdipus 
tosses coins with the twelfth man for the last place on the list, 
and, like a good Theban sportsman, discards the old cries of 
“head” and “ tail,” shouting “Man!” as loud as he dared. And 
“man ” it was, to his surprise. 

Alphonse Daudet’s Thirty Years of Paris (Routledge & Sons)— 
the translation by Laura Ensor—appears in English, with the 
French illustrations by Bieler, Rossi, and others; type, paper, and 
outward guise corresponding to the comely original edition. 

Of Mr. Punch’s Robert (Bradbury, Agnew, & Co.) we have 
second series, with the inimitable illustrations of Charles Keene. 

There are several pieces that ought to prove effective on the 
—- in The Cithern: Poems y= Recitation, by Mrs. Aylmer 

owing (J. & R. Maxwell). 

_ That Radical Parson, by “ Hydra” (Walter Scott), is a mawk- 
ish story with a purpose, the purpose apparently being to show 
that Radicals, even when parsons, are beautiful souls, and Tories 
and Churchmen “ bad men, my dears.” 

We have received a fourth edition of Messrs. Oliver & Boyd’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World; Part 1. of Vol. VIL. of The 
Encyclopedic Dictionary (Cassell & Co.); The Present Condition 
of Economic Science, by Edward Clark Lunt (G. P. Putnam’s 

ns); The Law of Tithes in England, by G. Edwardes Jones 


(Clowes & Sons); Examples in Arithmetic, “Cambridge Mathe- 
matical Series,” by Charles Pendlebury, M.A. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Oo.); Democracy, by J. Platt (Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.); Our Priests and their Tithes, by a Priest of 
the Province of pyres me f (Kegan Paul & Co.); The Necessity 
of Pain, No. 19 of “ Oxford Home Papers,” by F. A. Dixey, M.A. 
(Rivingtons) ; the last volume of Little Folks (Cassell & Co.); 
and the Advertiser’s A B C Directory (White & Co.) 


In Satorpay Review, p. 764, “ Mechanique Céleste of Lagrange” 
was, by a clerical error, printed for Mécanique Céleste of Laplace. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


NOTICE.— On and after the 2nd of July next all ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for insertion in the Sarurpay Review should 
be addressed direct to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT 
Department, Saturpay Review Orricz, 38 


(7) L’ Océan Pacifique. Par C. de Varigny. Paris: Hachette. 
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the new Participating class has been declared at each 


THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 

Give increased ae for hye Travel, and Occupation. —Melnteining Policies in force, 

Lapsed Policies: Prom mpt Payment of Claims. 
OFFICES : Mane Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Birmingham, and Newcastle. 
Fire renewal Premiums falling due at Midsummer should be paid within 15 days therefrom, 
Applications for — invited. 

London Offices : Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


Granted since 1865 have each year exceeded 
£1,000,000 sums Assured; a result maintained 
uninterruptedly for so long a period by no other 
Office in the United Kingdom. Funds, 6} Millions, 
increasing annually. 

STANDARD LIFE OFFICE, 
83 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


STANDARD 
POLICIES 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. E. C. ABERDEEN—1 UNION TERRACE, 
INCO.: and FUNDS (1s87), 
Lite Premiums ........++++ 


£607,000 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 1:35. 


DIVISION of PROFITS. 
£612,900 CASH PROFIT has just been ap- 
portioned the b being 
than 38 per cent. of the amount paid in 
Premiums during the past five years. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


INSTITUTION. 
NDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1729. 


L° 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, AED ¢ 424 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Marine, Fise, have ‘ben ‘granted by the Corporation for more than a 
r exceed £3,400,000, 


Pp Fi OFFIC K 


R E 
LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and CHARING CROSS, S.W.—Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. Prompt payment of Clai 7 
C. MACDONALD 
F. B. MACDONALD 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1803._1O0LD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Totel Invested Funds, over £1,00,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General danayer. 


NSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS, particularly those In- 
sured with the 

ARGUS, BRITISH EQUITABLE, GRESHAM, AND WHITTINGTON OFFICES, 

Should lose no time in applying to the DIRECTORS of the 


INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS’ MUTUAL PROTECTION LEAGUE, 
8 Warwick Court, Gray's Inn, Loadon, W.C., for gratis information affecting their interest. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 


Joint Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton buildings, Chancery Lane. 


MREE per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. "TWO per 

cENT. on CURRENT ACCUUNTS when net drawn below £100. The Bank undertakes, 

free of charge,the Custody of Securities and Valuables: the Cas of Exchange, 

Dividends, and Coupons; and the i and sale of Stocks. nnuities. Letters 

of Credit and Circular Notes issued. TUE BL RKBECK ALMANACK. Avith full particu= 
. post free on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STRUVE’S 
BRIGHTON SELTZER WATER. 


PREPARED FROM THE WORLD-RENOWNED SPRING OF THE 
ROYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON, 
And supplied uninterruptedly to Royalty by Royal W: t of His late Majesty 
pe'King William IV. and ILM. the Queen-Empress Victoria, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND WINE MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY... 
Carriage Paid on Six Dozen and upwards. 
ROYAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


The oldest established Importers of 


ORIENTAL 


CARPETS. 


THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
Catalogues post free. 
ROt-PROOF GREEN RICK CLOTHS will last a lifetime. 
(THE NEW LAWN TENNIS TENT is the best; no centre 
(THE SHAKESPEARE COT is the lightest and strongest 


Portable Canvas Bed made. 


Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


BENJAMIN. EDGINGTON, 2 DUKE SYREET, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E 
Will send full particulars on application. 808 
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